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THE FIRST ONE OF THE SEASON—WE’LL BET HE THUMPED IT FIVE HUNDRED TIMES BEFORE DAD GAVE THE WORD TO PULL IT 
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lights Broadway 


—and the Broadways 
of the World! 


“Broadway welcomes you to 
New York.’’ In Times Square, 
gateway to the great white way, 
a giant electric sign welcomes 
you to the most famous street 
in the world. The Paramount 
Theatre, luxurious home of 
Paramount Pictures, echoes 
*‘welcome’’ and four times more 
in this lane of pleasure the great 
lights of a theatre showing 
Paramount Pictures only blazon 
their message of cheer—'‘Aban- 
don care all ye who enter here."" 
Paramount lights Broadway! 

Like moths to a flame come 
thousands, drawn to these the- 
atres by the lure of the Para- 
mount name and the great Para- 
mount stars whose names shine 
over them. But for these thou- 
sands there are millions who 
never sec Broadway who thrill 
to the same pictures and the 
same names without even leav- 
ing home. 

“Broadway welcomes you to 
New York.” But even if you 
never come, its pleasures are 
yours to enjoy no matter where 
you are because Paramount— 
the name that lights Broadway, 
lights the Broadways of the 
world! 


You Will Enjoy These Paramount Pictures 


It A Kiss in a Taxi 
Stranded in Paris The Mysterious Rider 
Man of the Forest Casey at the Bat 
Blonde or Brunette Blind Alleys 
Paradise for Two Evening Clothes 
The Potters Cabaret 
Let It Rain The Telephone Girl 
Love’s Greatest Mistake Fashions for Women 


The Quarterback 
The Eagle of the Sea 
So’s Your Old Man 

The Great Gatsby 
Everybody’s Acting 

We're in the Navy Now 
The Popular Sin 
The Canadian 


‘Paramount (Pictures 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORP, Adolph Zukor, Prés. Paramount Bldg. New York 


“If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s 
the best show in town!” . 








“Classified Ads in The Progressive Farmer pay,” advertisers tell us. 
Let us show you how to change your surplus products into cash. 
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[BILL CASPER IN MEXICO We 


Do the Floating Gardens Float} 


EAR Marthy:— Mexico City> 

This is the capitol city of Mexico} 
Washington is the capitol of our country) 
We got here last night and the railrogg 
fellows made us 
to the hotel 
they said the sleepigt 
cars had to be clean 
ed and hinted maybe 
we ought to be tom 
From the way every. 
body in the owt 
talked about gettin” 
a bath I reckon they 
hadn’t all bathed a [ 
over like I did j 
before they 
home. I’m beginni 
— I was pretty smart to think of 

t. 


Anyhow I had to go to the hotel with ] 
the rest. I thought sure some would 
to sleep on pallets but I reckon they didng@ is 
’cause they give me a foom all by my ca 
This hotel ain’t nothin’ like the big hotel) @e re 
I was in at Atlanta the time I went to w 
the big fair. There you went up ina w® 
elevator and come out in a long hall and az 
went to your room. Here nearly all thew tt 
rooms Opens out on a long, narrer veran si 
da. You go up in the elevator just the cz 
same and get off and go out on the vem ‘tt 
randa and hunt your room. Mine was™ 1; 
away at the far end so I didn’t haveno® 
trouble gettin’ back to it the second time BH mx 
I was about to forget to tell you thy Mm b) 
got verandas upstairs too just as far as # 
you can see. They must be 10 or 12 
stories and everyone got long, narrer ve- 
randas. It looks funny but I reckon it ® ™ 
don’t make no difference cause it dont Be ™ 
rain much here nohow so a fellow aint ™ 
so likely to get wet goin’ back and forth @ b 
to his room. : 


We didn’t get to see much of this city Ry  ;, 
this trip except that it’s awful big. Thy 
say we are comin’ back in a few days to. 
see it so they said we would all go to see = j, 
some floatin’ ‘gardens. I couldn’t figure a 
out what they meant by floatin’ gardens” 
until I got there and seen. ‘ 


Cc 

t 
It seems they’ve got about 400 acresof me 
swamp land out there or at least it would t 
be swamp land if there wasn’t so many # 
ditches to hold the water. It seems too 
the ditches ain’t made to carry the wa-~ 
ter off, they’re made to hold it. Thats 
how they go to work, ride a boat dow 
the ditch pushin’ it along with a pole 
There’s a great big ditch right through 
the middle of the whole thing. And then 
there’s a lot of little ditches that runs” 
into this and they are full of water too. 
These ditches are about as far apart as 
the fences on the two sides of our garden, 
the narrer way. I reckon that’s why they 
call ’em gardens cause they’re about the © 
size of a common garden. I don’t think 
they really float though because I got on: 
one and jumped up and down and I 
couldn’t see as it bobbed up and down ™ 
none in the water. I forgot to say the 
land stands about two and a half feet” 
higher than the water. 4 
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Some of these garden patches had fine 
cabbage crops on ’em, some had onions” 
and potaters and lots of things. But™ 
some didn’t have nothin’ but flowers of 
’em. But I soon learned how they made 
a livin’ growin’ nothin’ but flowers. 

I'll tell you about that next time. They 
are hollerin’ for me to go somewhere @ 
now. Yours truly, 

ILL.3 


vertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 
Guaranteed Reliable says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsat- s if 
isfactory transaction to us within thirty der Box” sells on sight. 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 


purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1, on any one TOM WALKER 


advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- DEPT. s TTSBURGCH, PA. 


sentation in our advertising 8 
Rha 


answer this ad and show me up. 
i for Managers. The “Won- 











does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally: investigate land before purchasing. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
y STERLING on 3 trial. 
costs $2.50. costs ‘ 
Soop FREE: STERLING co." NRIs ‘BALTIMORE, MD. 
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» the most satisfactory to the consumer, 


© most profit to the producer. 


4 this perishable stuff that is heing ship- 
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Don’t Lose the Profit After the Crop Is Made 


Marketing Fruits and Vegetables Properly Will Help Toward “$500 More” 


bring good prices because improperly gathered, 

graded, packed, and shipped. A quality product 
is essential in the securing of good prices, but quality 
cannot overcome slipshod methods in getting the produce 
ready to sell. This may be accepted as a positve fact 
without any exception. 

Sell Only the Best.—Another thing, inferior fruits 
and vegetables should not be offered for sale. Let 
this stuff remain at home, using it on the table if pos- 
sible, or for feeding the livestock, or canning. If this 
can’t be done, then throw it away, unless of course 
that particular produce should happen to be scarce. 
In such a case there may be some justification for of- 
fering it for sale. On an average, however, it is better 
not to offer poor quality fruits and vegeta- 
bles for sale at any price. 


Gather at Right Time—Gather the 
fruits and vegetables at the right stage of 
maturity. When shipping long distances, 
naturally they must be gathered before fully 


& quality fruits and vegetables often fail to 
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$500 
More 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ped naturally will have.to be put in regulation pack- 
ages. Even when selling on local markets it will pay 
to put it up in these neat, attractive packages instead 
of piling it in old washtubs, boxes, sacks, etc. I think 
if I had the privilege of making a law pertaining to 
packages for fruits and vegetables, it would be one that 
would make it a misdemeanor to use these indiscrim- 
inate containers when carrying fruits and vegetables 
to town. I <den’t care how good an apple may be, or 
how delicious a tomato may be, if either is offered for 
sale in an old tin tub, a dirty box, an old cotton sack, 
or something of that kind, the price will be much lower. 
If they are packed neatly in the proper con- 
tainers they appeal to the eye of the consumer. 


Put Beans in Hampers.—One of the most 
commonly sold vegetables is snapbeans. These 
naturally look best in the oblong bushel hamp- 
ers. Get a few of these and use them, even 





ripe, but this does not mean that they should in when peddling out stuff in a retail way in small 
be picked before mature, except in the case towns. Do not be tempted to put in even a 
of potatoes or other products where the 1927 few beans that are too old, or that have spots 
quality may be reasonably good before ma- on them. Take these off and throw them to 


turity is reached. For instance, most to- 
matoes are shipped long distances in the 
green stage, but this does not mean that they are picked 
before they are mature. If tomatoes are~to be sold 
on nearby markets they are picked in the pink stage 
or just before the pink begins to show. Only when 
they are to be sold the following day on a nearby mar- 
ket should one wait until they are fully ripe, and then 
they should not be overripe. 

Inferior Produce Never Profitable—Those in the 
commercial production of fruits and vegetables know 
how produce must be picked, graded, packed, and ship- 
ped in order to get the right prices, and our remarks 
therefore are intended for those selling locally or who 
are comparatively new in the business. The commer- 
cial man knows that unless he puts up 
a good pack of good quality stuff he is 
merely wasting his time and money, 
and those selling locally may just as 
well reach this conclusion now, because 
to continue fo offer for sale inferior 
stuff packed in a slipshod manner means - 
only disappointment, both to producer 
and consumer. 


Watch Roasting Ears.—Probably 
more disappointment has resulted in 
selling overmatured roasting ears than 
almost any other truck product. When 
a person buys a dozen ears of corn and 
finds the grains too hard he is disgust- 
ed with roasting ears and is not inclined 
to.buy the next day.- This means that 
the producer has hurt his market just 
that much. If the consumer gets corn 
at the right stage of maturity he is 
pleased and is likely to buy more. This 
same principle applies to all kinds of 
fruits and vegetables. The producer 
should always keep in mind that even 
though he may he able occasionally to 
sell some of this inferior stuff, he is 
hurting future. sales, not only for him- 
self but for all other producers. Let 
us, therefore, take special pains to see 
that all these products are gathered at 
the right stage of maturity so as to be “$500 
which in’ the long run will mean the 


Pack in Neat Containers.—Most of 





scree 


the chickens, cows, or hogs. By eliminating 
the overripe, the diseased, or inferior snapbeans, 
one can easily get more”“money than could be had by 
throwing the whole mass together. 

Remove Dead Leaves.—When any of the root 
crops are offered for sale, all dead or diseased leaves 
should be removed entirely ; then wash the roots care- 
fully and tie in bunches, having all in a bunch as near 
one size as possible. Those that are inferior or do not 
look good for any cause should,be eliminated. 


Leave Green Leaves on Cabbage.—Cabbage look 
very much more attractive if a few green leaves are 
left surrounding the hard head. This does not mean 





THIS ROADSIDE MARKET SOLD $400 WITHOUT A CLERK OR -CHAPERONE! 
“Roadside Markets”—provided they offer fruits and vegetables as attractively displayed 
as Mr. Niven rightly urges on this page—may often be made to help materially toward that 
More a Year.” 
But probably not everybody can afford to risk an unchaperoned “Pay and Take ’Em” 
stand such as Director S. C. Clapp of the Swannanoa, N. 
front of his house last year, with no one to look after it. 
each morning with prices marked on each article, and passers-by just took what they wanted 
and left the money in the box. ts 
Mr. Clapp sold over $400 worth of stuff and lost only $8.30—and even located the thief in 
this case and got that $830 beck! 





Experiment Station operated in 
Stuff to sell was simpl 


that the half-dried-up bottom leaves should be left on. 
Pull these off so as to make the head look just as at- 
tractive as possible, but a few live green ones will 
help when selling locally. A little thing like a few 
half-dead leaves hanging onto cabbage heads may eas- 
ily mean the difference between getting a good price 
and an indifferent one. 


Sell Only Tender Greens.—In preparing greens of 
any kind, such as spinach, mustard, turnip greens, etc., 
for market, be sure to use only fresh, crisp, tender 
leaves. This, of course, is some trouble but it will be 
costly not to do it. Then pack in neat baskets or other 
kind of containers so that when the prospective buyer 
sees it, it will attract him as a thing of beauty as well 
as something good to eat. Of course, merely being 
good to look at doesn’t make a thing more palatable, 
but it makes the consumer want it more. This is a 
good sales point to keep in mind in selling any kind 
of produce. 

Quality Always Wins.—In a small Southern town 
I once saw two men going from house to house offer- 
ing grapes for sale. One had them packed in reat 
grape baskets. All the fruit was ripe and not a dried-up 
or half-green fruit could be found on any of the 
bunches. This man sold out his stuff in less than an 
hour. The other man -had his grapes piled in two 
washtubs. There were good fruits on most of the 
bunches but mixed in with them were green ones, rot- 
ted ones, and a few dead grape leaves scattered among 
the bunches, and the whole mass in the tub looked very 
unattractive. This man worked for three or four hours 
and sold one tubful, -receiving very poor prices, and 
went back home carrying one of the tubs of grapes 
which he was unable to sell, He was disgusted, but 
the fault was his, and his only. Incidents of this kind 
could be multiplied without number. 


Get a Reputation and Keep It —Once a grower 
gets a reputation for selling high quality produce, he can 
practically always command a premium over the market 
price. 


It is some trouble, of course, to make sure that 
only the very best is offered for sale, but 
it is worth the trouble. I know of one 
man who has a regular line of custom- 
ers he supplies with -various kinds of 
fruits and vegetables. These folks un- 
derstand that if they ever get anything 
from this man that is inferior in any 
respect, all‘they have to do is mention 
it and he will make it good. 

Try Roadside Market—Roadside 
markets are increasing rapidly. Those 
who live near much traveled public high- 
ways can easily sell considerable quan- 
tities of fresh fruits and vegetables in 
such a market. A neat but inexpensive 
little building or shelter is all that is 
needed. Put it, however, at a place 
where there is plenty of room for cars 
to get off the main road and park, and 
also where it can be seen for a good 
distance up and down the road. Place 
neatly printed or painted signs where 
they can be seen and read easily. Offer 
only the highest quality produce and 
then sell at a reasonable price. This is 
one of the most promising methods of 
marketing high class produce directly to 
the consumer and is being welcomed all 
over the country, not only by the pro- 
ducer but by the consumer as well. 


Careful work along these lines will 
certainly help very materially in secur- 
ing that extra $500 this year. 

Editor’s Note.—Look for “Better Farm 
Production Work This Month,” the next 
article in our “$500 More a Year” series 
jn next week’s issue, 
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Stabilizing Cotton Prices Feasible 


false advisers that they are the only producers 

who do not fix the price of their products at “cost 
of production plus a profit.” Of course, this is not 
true. It is true that the farmer cannot do so, but it 
is equally true that other producers do not do it, for 
the same reasons. 

It appears to the farmer that the producers of the 
things he buys set the prices, but as a matter of fact 
the prices are about what the consumers will pay. 

The differences are that the individual producers of 
other products are relatively larger producers than are 
the farmers; they have a more efficient system of mar- 
keting their products, and competition for manu- 
facturers is lessened by the protective tariff. The farm- 
ers can never have such a monopoly that they can fix 
prices that will insure producers “cost of production 
plus a profit.” The best they can hope for is that 
efficient producers may get prices that will pay them 
for what they put into their products, interest on in- 
yestment, brains, labor, and all other costs and service 
put into their production. 

On the other hand, many of the economists, some 
of whom know much about economics, but don’t know 
enough about farming to apply their knowledge of eco- 
nomics to farm problems, tell the world that nothing 
can be done to regulate the prices of farm products, 
because if the prices become profitable, production is 
quickly increased and the market declines to an un- 
profitable level. That this is what actually happens is 
true, but it is not necessarily true that such cannot be 
prevented. 

The manufacturer can control production much more 
largely than the farmer, and being able to control pro- 
duction, and having learned what his artificially pro- 
tected markets will take at a living price he regulates 
his production accordingly. There is also a price at 
which the farmers of the South, for instance, will, over 
a term of years, produce only about what cotton the 
world will take, and their aim will be to produce that 
amount, no more and no less. Of course, that price 
will not suit all cotton producers and it will not give 
the inefficient producer “cost of production plus a profit.” 
But there is a price at which the cotton producers will 
aim to produce what the world will use and no more. 


If this be true, why then has the farmer not regu- 
lated his production to exactly meet the needs of the 
world? Simply because it is impossible for him to do 
so in any one year. He cannot do so, because the 
yields per acre vary 40 per cent, due to factors which 
the farmer cannot control, Surpluses are an absolute 
necessity some years if in other years there is not to 
be a scarcity and famine prices. 

There are two facts which dominate farm produc- 
tion, which the average business man and many. so- 
called farm economists do not seem to recognize. First, 
that the farmer cannot regulate or control his yearly 
production to fit yearly consumption, and second, that 
no amount of competition can force the inefficient farm- 
ers out of business. This is true because farm produc- 
tion cannot be controlled, owing to the operation of 
important forces influencing farm production over which 
the farmer has no control. The full and free play of 
competition in other lines will attract the efficients 
from farming, while the lack of competition in farm 
production, the fact that important factors influencing 
farm production are equal and alike, both for the in- 
efficient. and the efficient, makes it impossible for the 
efficients to drive the inefficients out of farming. Low 
prices and inefficient production force lower standards 
of living, but neither nor both can force the inefficients 
out of agriculture. 

Where the factors which determine production are 
largely under the control of the operator, or where 
there is free play for full competitive efficiency the in- 
efficients can be eliminated, but in agriculture there are 
too many important factors, like the weather, which 
influence production that are not under the control of 
the operator, hence inefficients are not and cannot be 
forced: out. 

: Farm producers can never have monopoly prices. 

They 


cor have been told by politicians and other 


can never fix the prices high enough to give the 
inefficient producer “cost of production plus a profit,” 
but they can and in our judgment will be protected from 
unfair prices for the things they buy, caused by the 
removal of competition by a protective triff, and they 
can and will be protected from disastrously low prices 
becatise of a temporary surplus of any non-perishable 


product. 


Farmers must and will produce surpluses some years, 
and some way must be found to prevent this neces- 
sary, unavoidable, and temporary surplus bankrupt- 
ing so many of them every five to ten years. It will 
not be found difficult to stabilize prices over a term 
of years at levels that will not result in overproduc- 
tion if we can once rid ourselves of the fetish that 
each year’s cotton crop, for instance, must be subject 
to the.law of supply and demand for that year alone. 
There is a price for cotton which will not cause over- 
production, and it is necessary for the protection of the 
cotton farmer that such price level be found and that 
prices be stabilized at or near that level. Of course, 
this price level will fluctuate, but within comparatively 
narrow limits. If the American cotton farmer cannot 
produce cotton at such a price, who is there that can 
do it? If the quantity and quality of cotton produced 
by the rest of the world be considered in relation to 
the world’s demand, there can be no doubt but the 
American farmer can and will continue to produce the 
larger part of the world’s supply of cotton at such 
price as the world can and will pay. But the American 
cotton grower cannot continue with prices so high as 
to encourage or at least tolerate inefficient production 
methods one year and the next year with prices so low 
as to bankrupt all except the most efficient producers. 

There is a price level which over a term of years 
will not stimulate overproduction and at which efficient 
farmers will produce the supplies demanded. That price 
level can and must be found and then prices stabilized 
at or near that level. 

The stock argument of the economists is that if when 
prices are disastrously low they are raised, this will 
stimulate overproduction again. If it be admitted that 
prices can be raised by taking any given surplus off 
the market, or by any other means, it then follows 
that only sufficient of the surplus need be taken off 
the market to merely raise prices enough to prevent 
bankruptcy, without raising them enough to stimulate 
overproduction, Fixing prices at high or unfair levels 
may be impracticable and unsound as the economists 
claim, but stabilizing prices within reasonable limits of 
fluctuation, at a level which will not stimulate over- 
production but will prevent bankruptcy from disas- 
trously low prices is quite a different proposition and 
is entirely feasible, when applied to non-perishable 
agricultural products. 


FORTIFY FOR LOW COTTON PRICES WITH 
FEED 


HERE is a general belief existing that the 1926 
yield of cotton per acre was large and that this 
was the chief reason that we made such a large 
crop. The reasons we made such a large crop last 
year are that we planted much the largest acreage ever 
planted before and the yield was fair. But the yield 
per acre was only fair. We have had much larger 
yields per acre. -In fact, we have had larger yields 
per acre for four years in sucgession, 1911, ’12, ’13, 
and '14. It is also interesting to note that two of these 
years were flood years in the Mississippi Valley. 

Had we made as much cotton per acre in 1926 as 
we made per acre in 1914 the crop gathered would 
have been 20,608,000 bales of 478 pounds net. 

When the question of reducing the acreage for 1927 
has been under discussion during the past winter and 
spring the writer has frequently heard the statement 
that we could not make as large a yield in 1927 as 
we made in 1926 and that it was almost certain that 


we would not make three good crops in succession. 


These ridiculous conclusions, if reports are true, have 
been made the basis for failure to reduce the cotton 
acreage in 1927 by numbers of farmers. Other pro- 
ducers of short staple cotton have concluded that be- 
cause there will be a forced reduction in the long staple 
acreage, due to floods in the Mississippi Valley, they 
could safely increase their acreage of short cotton. 








Next Week and Later 
The World’s News: A Monthly Review—By Clar- 
ence Poe. 
Better Farm Production Work This Month: “How 
It Can Help Us Toward That $500 more.” 
An Important Point in Consigning Fruits and 
Vegetables—By J. W. Firor. 








The writer does not believe that any considerable 
number of cotton planters could possibly be guilty of 
such nonsense, and therefore believes, regardless of 
reports past, present, and future, that there has been 
a marked reduction in the acreage planted to. cotton 
outside the overflowed areas. 


The idea that the forced reduction in the long staple 
areas will materially raise the price of short staple 
cotton, or that the shortage\of long staple cotton, if 
any considerable shortage occurs, will materially reduce 
the total crop is too absurd for serious discussion; but 
the idea that we are not likely to make three good 
crops in succession, while equally ridiculous, seems to 
have received more general acceptance. Let us see 
about this. The idea is easily and completely refuted 
by stating the yields for 1911, ’12, 13, and 14, four 
years in succession, and comparing them with the yields 
per acre in 1925 and 1926: 


| BS 207.7 pounds SHOT. asedecodsccsed 209.2 pounds 
SUE esi naniasbate 190.9 pounds SE: te raeesdadnes 167.2 pounds 
AS eee 182.0 pounds WE: nae pathscwtes 181.9 pounds 


The average yield per acre for the four years, 1911 
to 1914 inclusive, was 197.45 pounds. The average 
yield per acre for the last two years has been 174.55 
pounds. Also, the lowest yield of any of the four 
years was higher than the highest yield of the last 
two years. The acreage has been planted and there 
is nothing in sight now to prevent even a larger yield 
per acre than was made last year. It may not be pro- 
duced, but anyone who does not prepare himself to 
withstand low prices for cotton, by producing his feed 
and food crops, is indeed an optimist, and shall we say, 
an optimist without reason. 


Of course, the slight reduction in the use of fertil- 
izers, the boll weevils, unfavorable weather, and other 
future ‘conditions may prevent a large yield per acre 
in 1927, but there is nothing now known which justi- 
fies a conclusion that we will not make even a larger 
yield than in 1926. 


GOING TO HAVE A FAIR THIS FALL? 


F WE are to have a fair, it is now high time to or- 

ganize, get the premium list ready, and begin. plan- 

ning the exhibits we expect to make. This item of 
planning for a fair, whether it be community, county, 
district, state or a national exhibition is one of the big- 
gest items in fair making. If we do not plan and pre- 
pare ahead, then when the time comes for us to get our 
exhibits ready we can select only from what we happen 
to have at that time. 


We were reminded of this matter when we read a 
special dispatch from Clover, S. C., recently. Those 
about and in this thriving little place had organized 
their community fair, appointed committees of various 
kinds, and gone to work before they planted cotton and 
corn. This is so much better than waiting until time 
to hold fairs and attempting to hold one without being 
prepared to make a full success of it. 


The first step to take in preparing to hold a fair is to 
say to your farm and home agents: 


Let’s have a fair. Lead the way. We'll follow. 





TALKING WITH FOLKS 


re E’VE been trying a long time to interest 
Alabama farmers in cultivators and other 
improved machinery, but we never got very 
far until the Texas-Oklahoma scare came along,” said 
M. L. Nichols, professor of agricultural engineering, 
at Auburn, to us the other day. 
“But folks are beginning to wake 
up.now. They’re taking to cotton 
cultivators. We can show you 
farmers all over the state who are 
making money by using better ma- 
chinery. There’s one farmer down 
in South Alabama this year who 
is cultivating 100 acres of cotton 
by himself, using the two-row cul- 
tivator. 

“And we might as well realize 
that we’ve got to start using better machinery. We've 
got to cut production costs. If we don’t, Texas and 
Oklahoma cotton farmers are going to put us out of 
business. Not all our farmers can use two-row culti- 
vators but all of them can use a one-row machine. Co- 
Sperative marketing working 100 per cent efficient 
won't solve all our troubles. We still must reduce our 
production costs.” 
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M. L. NICHOLS 
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lived bloomer. 
| and grow into a big clump against the lavender Rocky 


Hope Hill is our great company of bird _visit- 

ors. Even the partridges skim through the 
grounds, and as for robins and mockingbirds and larks 
and bluebirds, I can’t keep up with them, there are so 
many. I hope the redbirds will 
come later as there are a lot of 
them in the woods close by. ° Wrens 
perch on the porch rail and sing 
me awake. My favorite of them 
all, because it was my mother’s fa- 
vorite, is the mourning dove, which 
begins and ends my bird day. 

I 

The black and yellow leituce 
birds come but seem to come from 
a distance,-as they appear only occasionally. Next sum- 
mer I must have a lot of ragged robin planted for them, 
as they love the seed. They used to be at Bramlette 
in droves in the ragged robin beds when seedtime came, 
and as that flower blooms and seeds at the same time, 
the lettuce birds were lovely perching,on the blue flow- 
ers, pecking at seed and swinging like children. Then 
there are a number of birds that just visit here whose 
names I don’t know, but I must look them up in a bird 
book. I like to recognize them. 

Il 

Have you ever seen a mockingbird give his celebrated 
“Falling Song”? I’ve just been watching and hearing 
that remarkable performance. They tell me it is rather 
unusual; I don’t know, but anyway I hadn't seen it 
for a long time. This mockingbird would fly-up and 
then “let go all holts” and drop, singing as he dropped. 
Then he would begin and do it all over, just like a 
child playing ball. He would catch himself before 
touching the ground and stop singing. Evidently he 
was highly delighted with himself, as he must. have 
kept it up for half an hour. 

Il! 

I never did like golden glow, but after all it nas its 
own place that no other flower seems to take. It’s a 
midsummer bloomer and hardy as a terrapin, so I think 
I shall group mine down in the lower corner of thé 
Friendship Garden among the pink and white altheas. 
It will make an attractive contrast and cover the ground, 
and I need never bother about that sag in the ground 
any more. I’ve been trying to fill it in but if it’s cov- 
ered with flowers and shrubs it can get along all right, 
and as altheas and golden glow bloom at the same time, 
I will add a lot of bulbs for spring flowering and let 
it go with my blessing. 


Ox: of the chief delights of summer on Long 











MRS. PATTERSON 


IV 


One mistake I’ve made with the narrow gardens 
around the porches was in thinking too much of flowers 
and not enough of decorative leaves. I shall put in a 
lot more decorative grasses. They are effective from 
the time they are out of the ground till cut off in the 
late autumn; seem never to be troubled by drouth, don’t 
need trimming, and have a semi-tropical effect that is 
worth working to get. And best of all, you don’t have 
to wait a lifetime for them to be pretty. 

Vv 

This morning early when I came out on the porch 
with my coffee as usual, the fog hid everything except 
a little space around the house. Just a tiny bit of the 
known world and an immensity of opaque, damp, mys- 
terious white space. I might have been on top of 
Chimborazo or Everest or Stromboli. Here and there 
were dark masses which from their situation I knew 
were trees, but they looked like strange islands where 
anything might hide, ready to spring and devour. Then 
suddenly the fog went up or down or melted, or what- 
ever it is that fogs do when they disappear, and the 
familiar everyday world was there waiting for the ev- 
eryday duties and joys. For a few minutes I felt as 
if I had returned from a long journey. Queer, isn’t 
it, how impressive anything out of the ordinary is? 

VI 

The black-eyed Susan stays in bloom such a long time 
that it’s almost like an everlasting. I have never had 
one in my garden where it could be watched before, 
but I certainly can recommend it as a cheerful, long- 
I am so anxious for it to reseed itself 


Mountain sage blooming at the same time, which when 
once started in halfway rich soil requires no more at- 
tention for years. The black-eyed Susans I trust will 
do as well in my garden as they did in the fields. 
Vil 
No matter how attractive a rented house is, it can 


- never be anything but a makeshift home to live in while 
- waiting to save up money to buy.a bit of land to make 


Licsisinicintaciiaiieda 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


a-real home on. I was reading the other day that a 
very large proportion of criminals were homeless men. 
Leaving out that side of it, I do think it is pitiful what 
a number of young married people in towns nowadays 
live in apartments. To me the tiniest, most inconvenient, 
out-of-the-way house and lot would be preferable. The 
self-respect that comes with home ownership—isn’t that 
a finer thing than any foolish pride in wanting to live 
in a “fashionable” location so expensive that one’s sal- 
ary makes it prohibitive, if the future is to be consid- 
ered soberly and wisely? In these days of flivvers and 
buses, a tiny home with four or five acres out of town 
and on the good roads is the very best thing for young 
married people who work in towns. There will be no 
lack of company, with beautiful grounds with flowers 
and trees and fruits to repay the visitor. 

With all my heart and mind I feel like preaching to 
young married folks the doctrine of owning your own 
home ; even if it is necessary to go into debt to get it 
and taking chances on the future. Building and loan 
payments are not easy to make but they are possible 
and it is a good thing to be forced to save during the 
thoughtless years before they may turn into worrying 
years. The smallest home can be built with an eye to 
additions later on. In magazines with pictures of build- 
ing plans I notice how often the architect stresses the 
possible additions and shows how the house will look 
with more rooms added from time to time as they can 
be afforded. The principal thing is beginning at once, 
when working together is a joke and mistakes are 
funny instead of tragic, and young hands are strong 
enough to do a day’s work and still put in an hour’s 
extra effort with a hoe setting: out fruit trees and shrubs. 

Vill 

Flower lovers have the best of it in this world, for 
they haye an interest and an occupation that thrills at 
all ages and times and in all countries. So many things 
pass with the passing of time that it is a good thing to 
have a few old standbys you can count on to go with 
you to the end. Not that young people will consider 
that, but we older ones may do so, and knowing it, 
put our knowledge to practical use. 

And it is a mistake to think that men don’t care for 
flowers, for they do; and if they do, their grounds will 
be beautiful for they have so much more money to 
spend than women. Few men stand back on expense 
if they want a thing bad enough. I associate, both, of 
my grandfathers with flowers, for they never went on 
any journey, I have been told, that they didn’t bring 
back new flowers or shrubs. Family tradition says one 
grandfather brought back from Philadelphia to his 
Tennessee mother the first dahlia ever brought South. 
The first ones in America had just been imported from 
France, where Empress Josephine had proudly displayed 
the very first of_all in her noted gardens at Malmaison. 

Originally the tubers were carried from Mexico to 
France as an edible root for the starving peasants, but 
after frying and boiling and baking them, the peasants 
announced that they preferred starvation. Then Dahl, 
the Swedish botanist, gardener of Josephine, took them 
in hand, saying while they were not fit to eat he be- 


POEMS OF NATURE: “THE MEADOW } 
BROOK” 


HO does not love the melody of a gurgling 
stream of the sort described in these strik- 
ing verses? 


Gurgle, gurgle, gurgle, 
ver ledge and stone; 
How I’m going, flowing, 
Westward, all alone; 
All alone, but happy, 
Happy and hale am I, { 
Clasped by the emerald meadows, 
Flushed by the golden sky. 





“No kindred brook is calling, 
To woo these tides in glee; 
I hear no neighboring voices 
Of inland rill or sea; 
But the sedges thrill above me, 
And where I blithely pass, 
Coy winds, like nymphs in ambush, 
Seem whispering through the grass. 


Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle; 
Hark! the tiny swell 

Of wavelets softly, silverly 
Toned like a fairy bell, 

Whose every note, dropped sweetly 
In mellow glamor round, 

Echo hath caught and harvested 
In airy sheaves of sound. 

—Hayne. 
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June Notes From Long Hope Hill 


“The Quest of Beauty in a Dixie Countryside 


lieved they could be made fit to look at. He went to 
work in real Burbank fashion and in a few years his 
success was so remarkable that Dahlias—for he gave 
them his own name—were the chief ornament and pride 
of the Empress Josephine. She gave strict orders that 
no roots er cuttings or seed should be given or sold, 
but a Polish nobleman bribed an under-gardener, giving” 
one hundred golden louis for a tuber. When Josephine 
found out what had been done, she was very angry and 
never allowed dahlias to grow in her gardens again, so 
they were sold everywhere and of course brought to 
rich America. 
1X 

Crepe myrtles will soon be blooming again, and they 
are far and away the finest of all blooming shrubs or 
small trees (I never do know which to call them) for 
beauty of color and lasting bloom. Remember the Jap- 
anese name for them, “Flower of One Hundred and 
One Days.” For long life, unusual size, masses of 
bloom completely covering the tree, I know of nothing 
else in the Temperate Zone that can touch them. Like 
magnolias, they should be planted all over the South 
and should grow in every yard. All nurserymen keep 
them and if the only way to pay for them is to call on 
the family to save up for a Christmas present to mother, 
let that be done. I think they cost 50 or 75 cents, and 
a magnolia about the same or a little mare. 

_ 

An ideal way to celebrate family birthdays is with 
a tree planting. Most mothers will say they “don't 
wanf anything,” but see if they aren't pleased when on 
the next birthday you give a family party with some 
dear friends and neighbors thrown in for. good meas- 
ure, and in the afternoon ask all to help in planting a 
crepe myrtle or magnolia. Mothers don’t often ask for 
things but that isn’t saying they won't he pleased if 
things are given without asking—particularly something 
with a bit of sentiment attached. 


And while you are about it, give father a few kind 
words and a little attention and set out a tree for him. 
He is left out in the cold too much as it is. And when 
all is said, bringing up a family of children and working 
hard for them and spending all one’s money on them 
isn’t entirely a bed of roses or unmitigated bliss. So 
don’t grudge the old gentleman his hour of apprecia- 
tion. I never could work up much enthusiasm over 
tombstones. I want what I want when I can enjoy it, 
and having a big and influential tombstone erected over 
me isn’t at all my idea of a good time. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


E STILL maintain that for sheer, rich, tropi- 

cal-like splendor and luxuriance of growth, 

a blossoming squash is one of the most satis- 
fying objects of Nature’s summer pageantry. 

















| WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING 


AVID GRAYSON in his Adventures in Under- 
standing has a way of putting his ideas about the 
commonplace, workaday world that is to a trou- 

bled soul like the hovering of a mantle of peace. The 
effect of reading them is as soothing and restful as a 
quiet benediction. 

Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book has a place of honor’ 
on my reading table. I take from it and use from day 
to day thoughts wrapped in exquisite language that are 
more priceless than nuggets of gold. As Isaac Barrow 
says: “He who loveth a book will never want a faithful 
friend, a wholesome counsellor, a cheerful companion, 
or an effectual comforter.” E. W. B. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


ESUS and His disciples knew and taught that the 

mind can act and always does act either to de- 

velop disease or to develop health, When they 
urged people to have faith and hope, good will and 
sympathy, they knew that only through the develop- 
ment of these qualities could people be healthy, happy 
and ‘prosperous. They did not urge people to develop 
these qualities for any dogmatic reason; but because 
health, happiness, and prosperity could not be secured 
in any other way. When these leaders condemned 
avarice, worry, jealousy, and anger, they did so be- 
cause they knew that these things are destructive to 
the body, mind, and spirit. Jesus and His disciples © 
realized that the virtues—still known as the religious 
virtues—tend to develop and str body ; 
while those actions and feelings which they condemned 
—still known as sins—slowly poison the body, lower its 
resisting power, and act like a corroding acid—Roger 
W. Babson. 
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Dry Feed Best For Hard Working Horses and 
Mules 


F WHAT value is green pasture for farm work 
O stock—horse and mules? 

It is conceded that the cheapest way to feed 
cattle and idle horses and mules.is to provide a good pas- 
ture for them. It is also accepted that a good pasture 
saves grain feed for hogs. The live- 
stock keep in better health and 
thrive better when the roughage is 
good green pasture plants, espe- 
cially the legumes, such as the 
clovers, alfalfa, etc. 


But it is also agreed that in feed- 
ing an animal which is doing hard 
muscular work a different condi- 
tion is involved than in feeding the 
dairy cow, the beef steer, the grow- 
ing or fattening hog, or the sheep, 
which after eating has nothing to do but lie down and 
digest its feed and turn it into milk, flesh, or wool. 
When the horse or mule is fed it is generally put to 
hard muscular work before its feed has had time to 
digest. Diseases of the digestive organs of horses and 
mules are among the most com- 
mon and destructive of all the dis- 
eases to which these animals are 
subject, and we think the chief 
reason is that they are so often 
put to severe muscular work im- 
mediately after being fed. 

Most farmers believe that green 
grass is good for the horse and 
mule and most authorities advise 
that the horses and mules be turned 
on pasture at night and on Sun- 
days. They state that it is cooler 
out in the pastures and that the 
green grass being their “natural” 
feed is good for them—‘“cools them 
off and cleans them out.” 

All will agree that in hot weather 
horses and mules ought not to be 
kept in a hot stable at night and 
on Sundays, but the writer does not 
believe it is good to turn them on 
pasture to fill themselves with green 
grass if they are to work hard the 
next day, particularly if the weath- 
er be hot. 

The writer turned one of a team 
of horses on pasture on Sundays 
and kept the other in the barn or 
dry lot and fed him grain and hay. 
After doing this for two months the conditions were re- 
versed for a few weeks and the horse that had been put 
in the pasture on Sunday was kept up and fed dry feed, 
while the other that had been kept up on dry feed was 
turned on pasture. 


In both trials the horse kept up and given dry feed 
was able to-do more work and keep in better condition. 
If a long or even moderately hard drive was given the 
team on Monday the horse that had been on pasture 
the day before suffered from loose bowels, became 
gaunt, and required two or three days to recover to 
his normal condition. 


It is granted that these results are more likely to 
follow with a horse used for fast work than with a 
horse doing the slow work on the farm, but my obser- 
vation is that the same results follow turning a farm 
work horse or mule on pasture at night or on Sunday 
if the work be hard and the weather hot the next day. 
I would rather have a hard-working horse or mule in 
a paddock or bare lot at night or on Sunday in hot 
weather than on the best pasture, or on ordinary pas- 
ture, if the pasture were furnished free. 

Of course, if the work is light and slow and the 
weather cool the pasture will do no harm and it will 
be cheaper, but more colic, founder, heat stroke, and 
other serious ailments of horses and mules are caused 
by working them hard in hot weather right off the pas- 
ture than from all other causes combined, in my opinion 
as a veterinarian. By all means provide a pasture for the 
@ork stock in periods of idleness, but in all cases avoid 
giving a horse or mule fast or hard work, especially in 
hot weather, if he has been on pasture the night before. 
Any hard-working horse will keep in better condition 
and do more work on a balanced ration of dry feed 
alone than he will on the same dry feed plus grazing 
at nights and on Sundays. 

“But,” says someone, “green grass is the ‘natural’ 


? 





By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


feed of the horse and must be good for him, and just 
see how he enjoys it!” 

Yes, green grass is the natural feed of the horse, but 
pulling a plow or other implements through the ground 
under a boiling hot sun is not his “natural” work. His 
“natural” work is running wild in a pasture and when 
that is changed to hard or fast work for hours at a 
time in hot weather it will be found safer and better 
to cut out the “natural” green grass and instead use 
good dry feed like hay and grain. 


How to Remedy Loose Bowels 


READER has a mule which he says seems perfect- 

ly sound except that his bowels are loose all the 

time. “I feed on hard corn and dry corn fodder.” 

In the South corn fodder means dried corn leaves, 
or corn leaves and tops. This mule is getting an all- 
corn ration, corn and corn fodder, lacking in both pro- 
tein and minerals. It is probably white corn also, as 


there is a prejudice against yellow corn and white corn 
is grown almost exclusively. 


If Southern farmers are 





TOO MANY NOSES—ISN’T IT LUCKY THEY CAN BACK THEIR 


not going to provide their stock with a sufficient va- 
riety of feeds to make it probable that they will get 
the necessary vitamines, they ought at least to grow 
yellow corn instead of white. We are not told the 
quantity of feed given this mule, but it is certain he 
must be fed more than is necessary to supply the car- 
bohydrates he needs in order to get enough protein to 
supply his needs. If he gets 12 pounds of corn grain 
and 10 pounds of corn fodder he gets 11.17 times as 
much digestible carbohydrates and fats as he doés pro- 
tein. Morrison’s Standards state that an idle horse 
should have 1 part of protein to 8 or 9 parts of carbo- 
hydrates and fats and that a horse doing even light 
work should have 1 part of protein to 8 or 8.5 parts 
of carbohydrates and fats. 

The looseness of the bowels of this mule may, of 
course, be due to one or more of several other causes, 
but the chanees are that a derangement of digestion 
is the cause of the loose bowels and that both are the 
result of improper feeding. The most common cause 
is too much feed. This mule probably needs 1.5 pounds 
of digestible protein, but if he is getting that much 
protein from corn and corn fodder he is also getting 
about 16.76 pounds gf digestible carbohydrates and fats, 
when he only needs about 11 to 13 pounds. In other 
words, there is a waste of feed and this excess is de- 
ranging the digestion of the animal. The looseness of 
the bowels may also be due to the fact that he is not 
getting other elements he needs. Certain vitamines and 
minerals are almost certainly lacking or deficient. 


If these be the causes of the trouble then no amount 
of medicines will cure the condition. We suggest cut- 
ting down,the amount of corn to not over one pound 
per day to every 100 pounds of the animal’s weight and 
not giving over three-quarters of a pound of corn fod- 
der per day for every 100 pounds of the animal’s weight. 
If the mule is working hard this is enough fodder, but 
is not enough grain and some concentrate rich in pro- 


tein should .be added. The difficulty here is that the 
corn is probably on the ear and many mules having 
never eaten anything but corn and oats will not eat the 
rich protein oil meals when fed alone. Cottonseed 
meal has a slight constipating effect and would be good 
for supplying the protein if the mule can be taught 
to eat it. 


Legume hay instead of corn fodder would also sup- 
ply the additional protein needed, but it must be fed 
to a mule with loose bowels in rather small quantities, 
say not over half the roughage, or it might increase the 
looseness of the bowels in a hard working mule. 


There should also be kept before this mule at all 
times a mixture of 10 parts each of wood ashes and 
salt and 1 part of pulverized copperas. 


oa 


Horse and Mule Shortage in Five Years 
Probable 


RK stock—horses and mules—is the one class 
of animals in which practically every farmer is 
concerned whether he is a stock farmer, cotton 

planter, wheat grower, or cane raiser. The approach- 
ing shortage of good work stock is therefore of vital 
concern to all farmers, says John 
O. Williams, in charge of horse 
and mule investigations for the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


Estimates of all the horses and 
mules on farms the first of this 
year showed a total of 21,013,000 
head, a decline in work stock popu- 
lation of 17 per cent since 1920, It 
is practically certain that the next 
five years will show a reduction of 
the present numbers by 30 or 40 
per cent unless breeding is resumed. 
This rapid reduction is expected to 
develop into an acute shortage in 
those states’ where the animals on 
farms are the oldest and where few- 
est colts are coming on as replace- 
ments. There are more horses over 
10 years of age in the Northeast- 
ern and Southeastern States than 
elsewhere. The Southeastern States 
have the largest percentage of 
mules over 10 years of age. 


Although the average age of 
horses has increased considerably, 
the average value during the past 
three years has not changed much, 
The present low prices may not be 
expected to continue indefinitely. In fact, there is a 
definite market demand at present for high-class draft 
geldings and saddle horses of merit at good prices. In- 
ferior horses of all types will undoubtedly continue to 
be a drug on the market. 


Farmers in the Corn Belt where surplus. work stock 
has previously been raised should consider the possi- 
bility of increasing the production of the types of horses 
and mules that are suitable to meet the expected demand 
from the Eastern and Southeastern States. Further- 
more, it is important that farmers thoroughly study the 
relative advantages of animal and mechanical power 
for their own conditions. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Master Farmers 


HIO is going to confer her highest agricultural 
honor upon another group of rural citizens—the 
degree of Master Farmer. We say Ohio because 

every agency in the state interested in agriculture has 
helped to honor those Master Farmers which. were 
chosen last year. When the medals, em- 
blematical of the Master Farmer honor, 
were conferred upon the 20 Master 
Farmers chosen in 1926, men from all 
walks of life gathered to pay tribute to 
the toil and devotion that those 20 men 
had put into the development of their 
farms, homes, and communities—yes, even the state 
itself. . This year much the same plan will be 
followed in picking the 1927 class of Master Farmers 
as was used last year. A score card changed only in a 
few minor particulars will be the yardstick by which 
nominees for the honors will be measured. A similar 
judging committee will weigh the facts about each man 
and select those upon whom the degree is to be con- 
ferred. And the medals will be awarded in much the 
same manner.—Ohio Farmer. 


EARS? 

















The Progressive Farmer — 


“Proper Care for the Pullers of Loads 


Ways We Can Help Our Horses and Mules Do Better Work With Greater Ease 
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“Dad” Sims Says— 
Worse aa Kirkpatrick has been 


an active club member since 
1922. He has completed five years’ 
work and is in his sixth now. He 
has made an average, for the past 
five years, of 1,255 pounds seed cot- 
ton per acre while the average for 
the state has been 439 pounds. He 
has made an average of 39.3 bushels 
corn per acre while the state aver- 
age during the same period has been 
14.04 bushels. During the past three 
years he has sowed vetch in his cot- 
ton as a winter cover crop and fol- 
lowed it with corn. Clifton is the 
youngest member of the Alabama 
Cotton Association, having pooled 
his cotton the past three years. He 
has 109 Rhode Island Red chickens, 
8 registered Poland China hogs, 7 
grade Holstein cows, 4 calves, and 1 
registered Holstein bull. Clifton is 
a real diversified farmer. 








HE American people admire and ap- 
plaud their heroes. This they have 
done from the beginning of this country 

and this they will continue to do. 
The people of 


‘Alabama are now 
admiring and ap- 
plauding those two 
club girls and two 
club boys who rep- 
resented this state 


at the first National 
Farm Boys’ and 
Girls’ 4-H C lub 
Camp in Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 16- 
23. They are Miss Bettie Raoul and 
Miss Lizzie Mae Dees, of the Pike Road 
Club, Montgomery County; Clifton 
Kirkpatrick, Jr., Cahaba, Dallas County; 
and Eldred Garrett, Sturkie Club, Cham- 
bers County. 

So that their records may speak for 
themselves I am giving brief sketches of 
the work of each. 


Eldred Garrett 


4 LDRED Garrett, age 16, became a 
member of the Sturkie 4-H club in 
Chambers County in the fall of 1923. He 
selected cotton and corn, and began his 
work in the spring of 1924. That year 
he made on his acre of corn 48 bushels; 
cotton, 1,100 pounds of seed cotton. With 
each he followed instructions of County 
Agent H. C. Heath who is guided by 
results of experiments at Auburn. 





P. 0. DAVIS 






































—Courtesy Alabama Extension Service, 
E. H, Green, Photographer. 


KIRKPATRICK, JR. (CENTER), 
HIS FATHER (LEFT), AND COUNTY 
AGENT JOHN BLAKE 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 





—Courtesy Alabama Extension Service, E. H. Green, Photographer. 
COOKING THEIR WAY -TO 4-H VICTORY 
Bettie Raoul (left) and Lizzie Mae Dees" giving demonstration at State Short Coursé in 


Auburn, 


1926, at which time they won in the contest to determine who should r 


resent 


Alabama at the National Farm Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Club Camp in Washington, D. 


Again in 1925 he carried cotton and 
corn, making 47 bushels of corn and 1,500 
pounds of seed cotton. 

In, the spring “of 1926 County Agent 
Heath and the club boys decided to re- 
stock Chambers County with purebred 
hogs. Consequently,. the boys enrolled 
in the pig club and Eldred dropped his 
corn club work to carry cotton and pigs. 

They bought their pigs from the pig 
club association of Coffee County. That 
year he made 1,800 pounds of seed 
cotton. At the county pig club show he 
won first prize. Mr. Heath awarded 
certificates and diplomas and Eldred re- 
ceived his diploma. 

He is now engaged in cotton, corn, and 
pig club work, the three making an ex- 
cellent combination of cotton, livestock, 
and feed for his livestock. He estimates 
that his total’ profits from his club work 
up to the beginning of 1927 have been 
$379.80. 


Lizzie Mae Dees 


ETTIE Raoul and Lizzie Mae Dees 

have been co-workers in club work. 
They have been members of the same 
club. Lizzie Mae began work earlier 
and she has had work in poultry, gar- 
dening, sewing, home improvement, and 
canning. She has served her club two 
years as president and one year as secre- 
tary. 

For six years she has been in charge 
of canning for her home. She has helped 
many of her neighbors in their canning. 

And the Dees home is a different home 
because Lizzie Mae has been a club mem- 
ber. She, too, is a different girl, as she 
says: “When I look back also on the 
hours of rest and comfort I have been 
able to give my mother, when I realize 
that I have been able to be a ‘big sister’ 
to my little brothers and sisters, I know 
I have something which no money can 
buy and which will mean more and more 
to me all through life.” 

Lizzie Mae thinks that club work 
should be a part of every family and ev- 
ery community. “It teaches us,” said 
she, “newer methods of doing things with- 
the least expense and burden.” Her work 
has been similar to that of Bettie Raoul. 
Each has been bright, energetic, prompt, 
faithful, thorough, neat, accurate, and 
helpful <o others. They give much credit 


to their home demonstration agent, Mrs. 
Mamie C. Thorington, who enrolled them 
and has guided them in all their work. 


Bettie Raoul 


Bitte Raoul has done five years of 
club work. She took foods one year, 
home improvement one year, and took 
both Units 1 and 2 of, clothing, making a 
total of five years of club work. After 
receiving four certificates she received 
her diploma a year ago. 


‘ match, making a suite complete. 


o 
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- Alabama Presents Four Club Héroak 


Outstanding Records Carry Two Girls and Two Boys to National 4-H Club Camp 








A Word From J. C. Lowery 
LDRED Garrett became a mem- 


ber of the Sturkie 4-H Club 
in the fall of 1923. He has won a 
club diploma and one certificate to- 
ward a second diploma. For 1927 he 
is tak@g cotton, corn, and pig club 
work. He has attended alt local club 
meetings, camps, etc. He has com- 
pleted his record book each year with 
a completely written story in each 
instance. Consistence has character- 
ized his work all the way through. 

Following the Auburn recommen- 
dations in every thing he has done is 
the key to his success. His club at 
Sturkie has been outstanding in 
numbers and in work. The member- 
ship by years has been as follows: 
1924, 23; 1925, 25; 1926, 38. 

Eldred has become a member of 
the LaFayette club since entering 
high school there. It has a member- 
ship of 23 and Eldred was almost 
unanimously elected president of this 
club by secret ballot. 








said she, “to have a pink and white color 
scheme. So the first thing I did was to 
replace my gray bed with a freshly 
enameled white one. Next, I looked 
around the house and found a piece of 
white furniture here and there until I 
had a chiffonier, washstand, and table to 
Next, 
I turned my attention to the windows 
and made curtains of white domestic 
trimmed in solid pink. I then made two 
pairs of pillow cases, and two spreads, 
trimming them in pink. To complete the 
set I made several dresser scarfs, table 
runners, and towels, trimming them all 
in pink and monograming some of them. 





—Courtesy Alabama Extension Service, E. H. Green, Photographer. 


ELDRED GARRETT (LEFT) AND COUNTY AGENT W. T. CHENEY 


The first year of her club work was 
Unit 1 in clothing. _During the year she 
made a handkerchief, a Christmas gift, 
a gown, and a complete suit of under 
garments, these being all that were re- 
quired. 

Her second year was Unit 2 in cloth- 
ing. She made all of the required gar- 
ments and others too. She made a gown, 
a complete suit of underwear, a gingham 
dress, and a hat to match. Her extras 
included several morning dresses of in- 
expensive materials. 


The third year her club elected foods. 
This included. planning and preparing 
meals and special cooking. She com- 
pleted the requirement as usual and then 
did additional work. For the third year 
as in the past two, she kept a neat record 
book, attended her county camp, and re- 
ceived a certificate. 


Her fourth year was in home im- 
provement. Her club decided that each 
member would take a room and beautify 
it. She chose her bedroom. “I decided,” 


The rug which I was using already was 
in perfect harmony.” 

Bettie and the other girls of her club 
did home improvement work, including 
yards. They also continued their work 
in foods preservation. She and her team- 
mate, Lizzie Mae Dees, entered the coun- 
ty contest in 1926 with a demonstration 
in canning foods and vegetables. They 
were the high team in the contest which 
entitled them to attend the State Short 
Course at Auburn in 1926. Here they 
won again; and this gave them the trip 
to Washington. 


She has served her club once as presi- 
dent and twice as secretary. 


Clifton Kirkpatrick; Jr. 


LIFTON Kirkpatrick, Jr., joined the 
club in 1922. He began with a pig 
and an acre of cotton. His father gave 
him a registered Poland China pig and 
advised him to join the club. He did not 
have to urge him because Clifton, Jr., 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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" The Progressive Forel . 


Practical Suggestions for Combatting Crime in the Rural Districts 
By D. O. THOMPSON, 


Manager, Prairie Farmers’ Protective Union 


UTOMOBILES and hard roads have 

put the farmer and his family with- 
in the range of activities of the harden- 
ed crooks and thieves of the city slums. 
Gangs of thieves are driving through the 
country day by day locating farms from 
which to steal chickens, hogs, calves, and 
implements, and on which they break into 
the homes and steal money, furniture, and 
other articles having a sale value. A 
farm-to-farm survey has been made by 
The Prairie Farmer in a great number of 
counties in Illinois and Indiana. In this 
survey the questioi has been asked, “How 
many chickens have you had stolen dur- 
ing the past year?” The totals are amaz- 
ing and convincing. 


In Whiteside County, Illinois, it was 
disclosed that during the past year 24,607 
chickens had been stolen. In a total of 
10 counties in Illinois and the same num- 
ber in Indiana the reports showed that 
246,942 chickens had been stolen during 
the past, year. The survey further dis- 
closes that thousands of hogs and calves, 
thousands of bushels of grain and gallons 
of gas and oil, thousands of dollars worth 
of tools and small implements are stolen 
annually. 

Illinois and Indiana are not worse than 
other states. A recent report from South 
Dakota tells of a farmer 70 years old 
who was beaten to death in a chicken 
house on his farm during the night when 
he went to chase away thieves who were 
stealing his chickens. Every mail brings 
in reports from Michigan, Ohio, Iowa, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, in 
fact from everywhere, of lost property’ 
and, in some cases, loss of life caused by 
thieves who are stealing farm property. 


Their Work is Well Organized 


HESE thieves work in gangs and 

their work is thoroughly organized. 
Their plans include the location of farm, 
roads on which to make their get-away, 
places to hide the loot, methods and places 
of disposing of it, means of eluding pur- 
suit and fighting their pursuers, and final- 
ly when captured, organized effort to fore- 
stall punishment. 


Stealing is so profitable that it pays 
for the thieves to organize on a business 
basis. One-case selected from many 
proves the-point. Three thieves captured 
at midnight on the roadside’ about 40 
miles from St. Louis are now in the peni- 
tentiary. At the trial it was shown that 
they had sold to one poultry dealer in 
St. Louis 1,038 chickens from December 
29, 1925, to February 11, 1926. The small- 
est number delivered at any one time was 
62; the largest 114. In the 40 days they 
made 13 deliveries, averaging 80 stolen 
chickens each. 

In Grant County, Indiana, the Mc- 
Clintock, Bovie, and Coffelt gang operat- 
ed over a large territory and the record 








EING a member of Standard Farm Papers, an organization of outstand- 
ing, representative farm papers from nearly every section of the United 
States, The Progressive Farmer receives not only the business but also the 
editorial coéperation of leading farm paper minds from all parts of the 


country. 


exchange articles on general subjects of national interest. 


From time-to time the editors of the different Standard Farm Papers 


In this way we are 


able to give otr readers the benefit of opinions and suggestions from experts 


on farm problems from other sections of the nation. 


Because of the fact that 


he is manager of the Prairie Farmers’ Protective Union, an organization 
having as its purpose to protect farmers and their families against fraud, 
thievery, and misrepresentation of all kinds, what D. O. Thompson has to say 
about combatting thievery on farms should be espectally interesting and valu- 


able to our readers. 


territory have come to our office during the last few months. 


Reports of stealing and associated crimes in our own 


Since it is The 


Progressive Farmer's intention to assist its readers as nearly as possible in 
meeting any exsergency that may arise we are presenting herewith the valu- 
able suggestions by Mr. Thompson on fighting crime on the farm. 








of loot stolen and sold by them includes 
nearly every article that exists on a farm. 

The Jungels case well- illustrates the 
desperate character of many chicken 
thieves, Charley Haskins, who had been 
stealing chickens over a large territory, 
working out of Gary, Indiana, was dis- 
covered by Jungels and two neighbors 
stealing chickens. Jungels commanded 
the thief to halt and in reply received a 
bullet through the chest, which put him 
in the hospital for several weeks. Rather 
than be captured, Haskins shot this farm- 
er who has a devoted wife and four lovely 
children, the oldest of whom is 10 years 
of age. On his hospital bed during con- 
valescence Jungels said, “I could easily 
have shot Haskins first, but I tried to be 
fair and gave him a chance to surrender. 
I was shot for my pains. I will pray 
for his soul, but I do not care what be- 
comes of his carcass.” 


How To Stop Them 


RACTICAL methods of fighting this 
menace to life and property include 
active work along several definite lines. 
1. Full publicity in farm papers to methods 
ef combatting stealing, and particularly to a 
record of capture and conviction of thieves. 
2. Rewards offered by farm papers and by 
local protective associations to stimulate ef- 
fort to capture and convict thieves. 

3. Protect poultry houses and other out- 
buildings with locks, burglar alarms, and a 
good dog. 

4. Organize local farmers’ protective asso- 
ciations to combat stealing. Such associa- 
tions should be incorporated under the state 
anti-horse thief association law and some of 
the members deputized. (In states having 
no such law one should be enacted.) Poultry 
dealers should be taken into membership 
where possible. 

5. Mark poultry of members with special 
toe punch, paint, or leg bands, and notify 
all nearby dealers of the association’s mark. 

6. Secure passage of the following laws: 
(a) Requiring poultry dealers to keep a reg- 

} 


istry book in which shall be entered number 
and description of all poultry purchased, date, 
name, address and brief description of seller 
if unknown to dealer, and license number of 
car. (b) Establishing a system of state po- 
lice, 


7. Demand maximum penalties for convicted 
thieves and oppose parole of thieves after 
serving only a fraction of their sentence. 


Because farms are separated, close co- 
Operation of peace officers and farmers 
is necessary if chicken thieves are to be 
caught. Local protective associations pro- 
vide the best form of coéperation among 
the farmers. Some states provide in their 
laws that when 10 or more farmers or- 
ganize themselves into a protective as- 
sociation they may have certain deputy 
sheriffs or constables appointed from their 
numbers with power to arrest thieves. 
This is a wise law and should be. extend- 
ed-to all states and strengthened in those 
in which such laws exist. 


Thorough Organization Necessary 


HE form of organization is simple. 

The cost is not excessive and the pro- 
tection is effective. Local organization 
provides a sum of money which is posted 
as a reward for the capture of thieves. 
It provides a plan on which to proceed 
when thieves strike in the community. It 
provides for patroling the roads at times 
when the farmers from the community 
are away ftem home. It provides organ- 
ized effort in the prosecution of criminals, 
Without it many would go scot-free. 


Thieves would not steal farm property 
if there were no one to buy it. Crooked 
poultry dealers aid thieves. Honest poul- 
try dealers aid farmers and fight thieves. 
While honesty cannot be created by law, 
laws help to keep people honest. 

The Indiana law, for example, provides 
that every poultry dealer in the state shall 
annually obtain a license from the county 


clerk. Where the law is complied with, 
this provides a place within the county 
where the name and address of every 
poultry dealer is recorded, This list, in 
itself, is very valuable when search is 
being made for stolen chickens. 


The law further provides that every 
dealer so licensed shall record in a book 
kept for the purpose the name, address 
and description of every person from 
whom he buys poultry; he shall also re- 
cord the date of the purchase, the number 
of birds purchased, the total weight, and 
a description of them. This is a wise 
law, but it should be amended to require 
that the dealer keep also the license num- 
ber of the automobile or truck in which 
the poultry is delivered. Furthermore, 
this law should be enforced. It can be 
enforced by strength of public opinion. 


No Leniency Should Be Shown 


HICKEN ‘stealing is a major crime. 

It is engaged in by gangs of hard- 
ened criminals, who are in it because it 
pays them better than stealing from little 
restaurants, clothing concerns, filling sta- 
tions, and homes in the cities. It pays 
them better and is less dangerous. These 
thieves deserve severe punishment. Fre- 
quently prosecuting officials and judges 
show unwarranted leniency toward chicken 
thieves. When shown the great value of 
property stolen and the menace to life 
these officials become more alert and 
more vigorous in their prosecution, 


A brief filed with the pardon and parole 
boards, setting forth the menace and loss 
suffered by farmers and praying that the 
maximum sentence be served and no senti- 
mental leniency shown, will bring results. 
The attitude of such boards when pre- 
sented with such a brief may be illustrated 
by the statement made by the Pardon and 
Parole board of Illinois :— 


“The Board of Pardons and Paroles 
appreciates the necessity for protection 
of life and property wherever a man may 
reside, but especially in rural districts. 
Prowlers and thieves of any. character 
should be kept at-a minimum, and chicken 
thieves and other law violators should re- 
ceive adequate punishment. The Board 
realizes that hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are lost annually by farmers of 
Illinois through organized gangs of 
chiéken thieves and it will do everything 
in its power to uphold states’ attorneys 
and judges in cases of this character. The 
man who goes out with a gun to rob a 
hen roost is just as much a potential mur- 
derer as the man who robs a home or 
a bank.” 

People who work and save, who ‘lead 
honest and upright lives, have always 
been preyed upon by people who live by 
the sweat of someone else’s brow. In the 
past farmers have been relatively immune 
from predatory criminals. That condi- 
tion is changing. That is why this sub- 
ject is so important. 





HERE’S HOW 


To Keep a Steel Tank from Rusting 
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P Making the Country Unsafe for Thieves 
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eorgia-Alabama Farm News 


—Courtesy Alabama Extension Service, E. H. Green, Photographer. 
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FOUR BEST JUDGES OF LIVESTOCK IN THE FRESHMAN CLASS IN AGRICULTURE AT THE ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, AUBURN, SESSION 1926-27 


They are, left to right, O. N. Andrews, Camp Hill, Ala., best all-round judge, cup presented by members of the class; V. C. Kitchens, Roanoke, Ala., best judge of dairy cattle, ‘~- co 
sented by J. W. Clopton, Decatur, secretary Alabama Ice Cream Manufacturers’ Association; N, Merriweather, Atmore, Ala., best judge of beef cattle, cup presented by Moore’s Market, 


Auburn, Ala.; C. J. 





TRIPS AND MEDALS OFFER- 
ED FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


O STIMULATE increased study in 

proper farm marketing methods on 
the part of the future farmers, farm 
wives and farm leaders of the Southeast, 
the Sears-Roebuck Agricultural Founda- 
tion announces an essay writing contest 
among farm boys and girls in which 
there will be awarded to the winners 
1,200 Children’s Founder’s Roll Medals 
of the Stone Mountain Memorial and 13 
agricultural educational trips. The sub- 
ject of the contest is: The Marketing of 
an Important Cash Crop in my Com- 
munity, and each contestant may choose 
some farm product in which he is inter- 
ested and wishes to discuss fully from 
the marketing and marketing improve- 
ment standpoint in an essay not exceed- 
ing 2,000 words. 

The contest is open to boys and girls 
in the state of Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, whose 19th birthday is 
not before September 1, 1927. Each con- 
testant whose esSay is judged among the 
best 200 in each state will receive a Stone 
Mountain Children’s Founder’s Roll 
Medal and will have his or her name per- 
manently enrolled in the “Book of Mem- 
ory” to be placed in Memorial Hall, 
which will be carved in Stone Mountain. 
In addition, the agricultural foundation 
announces that the boy or girl submit- 
ting the best marketing essay in the 
entire contest will receive a free educa- 
tional trip to the 1927 International Live 
Stock Exposition, Chicago, with expenses 
of the winner and a chaperon fully paid, 
and the two highest contestants in each 
state will receive free educational trips 
to Atlanta for the 1927 Southeastern 
States Fair. 


The agricultural teacher, county agent 
or county home demonstration agent 
from whose class or farm club enroll- 
ment there are the largest number of 
medal winners in proportion to the num- 
ber of essays submitted will receive a 





| six-tube radio receiving set for commun- 


ity use. 
Judges of the contest will be prominent 


| farm educators and marketing specialists 


of the southeast. Full details of the con- 


test may be secured from the Sears- 
‘Roebuck Agricultural Foundation, At- 


‘lanta, Georgia. 


| BOLL WEEVILS ABUNDANT 





N UNUSUALLY large numbers boll 
weevils had appeared in South Ala- 
bama up to June 15, according to an- 
swers to a questionnaire sent by W. A. 
Ruffin, extension entomologist, Auburn, 
to the county farm and home demonstra- 


tion agerits and teachers of vocational - 


agriculture. 

Mr. Ruffin asked if they were more 
numerous than on the same date a year 
ago. Replies from that portion of the 
state south of Birmingham answered in 
the affirmative and those north of Bir- 
mingham answered in the negative. Some 
of the answers said that they were more 
numerous than in several years. A few 
reported boll weevils in larger numbers 
than on the same date any year since 
1916. 


What the development will be in 
North Alabama remains to be seen. On 
June 15 North Alabama cottom was 
small and squaring very little. However, 
very few weevils went into hibernation 
last fall in that section. 


Mr. Ruffin said that there is no new 
recommendation for boll weevil control. 
The only control measure recommended 
is to poison with calcium arsenate in 
dust form. Dusting should begin as soon 
as infestation reaches 10 per cent. The 
first application should be followed by 
two more at intervals of four days. At 
this season about six pounds of calcium 
arsenate will dust an acre one time. 


Following this first series of three 
applications other applications should be 
made when infestation. reaches 20 per 
cent. 


The questionnaire revealed’ also that 
very little calcium arsenate was in the 
hands of farmers at that time. 

Announcement has been made by the 
State Farm Bureau that large quantities 
of calcium arsenate are available, much 
of it having been carried over by manu- 
facturers from the last two years. 

P. O. Bi. 





| O'NEAL COTTON CO-OP HEAD | 


DWARD A. O’NEAL is the new 
head of the Alabama Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association. He succeeds John 
S. Kernachan who served the organiza- 





Thompson, Brent, Ala., best judge of swine, cup presented by Union Stock Yards, Montgomery, Ala. 


tion as president during the first five 
years and then retired to his home in 
Florence to practice codperation as a 
member of the Farm Bureau. At the 
same time R. F. Croom, farmer and 
banker of Evergreen, was made first 
vice-president. He had been second vice- 
president and was succeeded in this posi- 
tion by Will Howard Smith, Prattville. 


Mr. O’Neal was already president of 





EDWARD A. O’NEAL 


the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation 
and he will serve the cotton association 
without additional pay. The Farm Bu- 
reau in Alabama is like a big depart- 
ment store, and the cotton association is 
one department. 


Prior to this election the members 
themselves elected the following board 
of directors to serve during the ensuing 
year: Edward A. O’Neal, Florence; J. 
B. Hodges, Hamilton; Clyde Hendrix, 
Decatur; G. I. Weatherly, Ft. Payne; 
Glenn Foster, Tuscaloosa; G. O. Winter, 
LaFayette; Gilbert White, Belle Mina; 
Ben F. Williams, Wetumpka; L. M. 
Griffin, Moundville; Sam M. Dunwoody, 
Columbia; W. H. Smith, Prattville; J. 
L. Edwards, Selma; B. H. Lightfoot, 
Troy; R. F. Croom, Evergreen; J. B. 


H. Lumpkin, Albertville; and J. L. 
Gantt, Gantt. 
Only Mr. Griffin, Mr. Winter, and 


Mr. Hodges are new members. Mr. 





Hodges succeeds Mr. Kernachan; Mr. 
Winter succeeds Mr. Burns of Talla- 
dega; and Mr. Griffin succeeds Philip 
Willingham, Emelle. 


The following officials were re-elected 
as follows: Allen Northington, general 
manager; H. S. Houghton, treasurer; 
W. T. Cooper, secretary and office man- 
ager; W. R. Lancaster, sales manager. 
With this new board and these new offi- 
cials the Alabama Farm’ Bureau Cotton 
Association enters upon its sixth year, 


The old five-year agreement ends this 
year and the new seven-year agreement 
becomes’ effective immediately. The 
board voted to return to the members 
the old five-year agreements. -Mean- 
time, the association is preparing to 
close out short-time pools of 1926 cot- 
ton. That placed in long-time pools by 
request of the members will not be sold 
and settled for until later. 

P. O. DAVIS. 





WAPI PROGRAM 


ADIO Station WAPI at Auburn has 
returned to night. broadcasting. Dur- 
ing the week beginning June 27. three 
programs will be broadcast at night and 
six in day time. The night programs 
will be broadcast from 8 to 9 Tuesday 
and Thursday, and 10 to 11 on Saturday. 
The noon program will begin at 12 
o’clock and will continue about an hour. 
This station isnow operating on a fre- 
quency of 920 kilocycles or 325.9 meters. 
Formerly it operated on a wavelength of 
461.5 meters. 


Features of each program, day and 
night, will imclude music, timely lec- 
tures, cotton market, weather forecasts, 
etc. Special attention will be given to 
timely agricultural problems, and county 
agents and entomologists are keeping 
close watch upon insect activities, espec- 
ially boll weevils, and this will be re- 
flected in radio. P. 0. DB. 

Raa 


| HAVE found. the following to be an 
excellent remedy for the old Harle- 
quin cabbage bug, which is so bad on 
both collards and cabbage. Make up a 
gallon of strong soapsuds, add to it two 
tablespoonfuls of kerosene oil, sprinkle 
on collards or cabbage when dry, twice a 
week.—Mré. A. M. J. Grimmer, Pike 
County, Ala. 
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Who Knows? 


| HAVE a profound respect for boys. Grimy, ragged, tousled boys in the 


street often attract me strangely. 


A boy is a man in the cocoon—you do not know what it is going to be- 
come—his life is big with many possibilities. 


He may make or unmake kings, change boundary lines 
between states, write books that will mold characters, or 
invent ‘machines that will revolutionize the commerce of 


the world. 


Yesterday I rode horseback past a field where a boy 
was plowing. “The jad’s hair stuck out through the top 
of his hat; his form was bony and awkward; one sus- 
pender held his trousers in place; his bare legs and arms 
were brown and sunburned and brier-scarred. 


He swung his horses around just as I passed by, and 
from under the flapping brim of his hat he cast a quick 
glance out of the dark, half-bashful eyes, and modestly 
His back turned, I took off my hat 
and sent a God-bless-you down the furrow after him. 
Who knows ?—I may go to that boy to borrow money, or 
to hear him preach, or to beg him to defend me in a law- 
suit; or he may stand with pulse unhastened, bare of arm, 
in white apron, ready to do his duty while the cone is 
placed over my face, and night and death come creeping 


returned my salute. 


into my veins. 


Be patient with the boys—you are dealing with soul- 
stuff. Destiny waits just around the corner. Be patient 


with the boys.—Elbert Hubbard. 











Marketing Facts for Farmers 
Supply and Demand—Anticipated 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 


Market Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


F I need coal this coming fall and 

winter and believe that the situation 
in the coal industry is such as to indicate 
that coal will be higher this fall when I 
need it than it is 
now, why shouldn’t 
I buy it now? That 
is if I have the 
money to put into 
coal for next win- 
ter’s needs. Again, 
I do not need 
the coal this sum- 
mer, consequently 
it does not matter 
whether the coal 
dealer delivers the coal now or the first 
of September. If I have confidence that 
he will deliver it in September, I am 
likely to buy it now for that delivery. On 
my part this would be anticipating future 
demand. 


On the other hand, if coal is in my 
opinion high and just as likely to come 
down next September as not, then I am 
going to wait until next September to 
buy. So far as I am concerned, then, 
the demand for coal now for future use 
is not being anticipated. I anticipate suf- 
ficient supply. 





This thing of anticipation as it relates 
té supply and demand has a lot to do 
with price. The people who pass over 
the marketing problems with the trite 
statement, “Oh! well, supply and de- 
mand controls price,” meaning the actual 
present supply and the actual immediate 
need, are just lazy minded and do not 
want to bother with the complex nature 
of marketing and the prices of commodi- 
ties. 

A few months ago, an acquaintance in 
talking about the price of cotton said, 
“Cotton for October delivery is quoted 
on the New York Exchange higher than 
May delivery. This is right because it 
costs something to carry cotton until 
next October, and the new crop will 
drardly be available in quantity by then. 
But in the spring of 1924, future prices 
for May delivery were higher than the 
future prices for October delivery. There 
certainly was something wrong with 
that.” 

He was right as to his figures on fu- 
ture prices. On May 3, 1924, May deliv- 


td 





ery was 29.70 cents a pound while on the 
same day October, 1924, delivery could 
be had at 24.20 cents a pound. It cost 
something to carry cotton from May to 
October in 1924 just as it does this year. 
Here is where anticipated supply and de- 
mand enters. The mills, the speculators, 
the farmers, the buyers of cloth, the ulti- 
mate consumers, all figured that at 30 
cents a pound cotton was high—that it 
was more likely to come down when the 
new crop came into sight than to go up. 
Therefore, they said, “Let’s delay buying 
as long as possible.” It was known that 
the supply on hand was short. What they 
had to have for immediate use they would 
buy and pay for. That made the May 
price high. What they needed next win- 
ter, they decided to wait and see about. 
That eliminated the pressure of antici- 
pated demand from the future price 
market. 


Farmers in selling their products 
should watch this rather difficult thing 


to get their fingers on It is of particular 
value in selling surplus cows, pigs, seeds, 
and similar products. This fall it may 
so happen that the anticipated demand 
for dairy products will be good. Those 


a 


The Progressive Farmer 


interested in increasing their herds wilf 
be interested in buying cows even though 
they must be fed through the winter. 
If so, then farmers with surplus cows 
will have opportunity to sell to advantage. 


Six Things About Your Baby 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 


By Dr. F. M. 


REGISTER 


Health Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


OUR baby is, of course, the most in- 

teresting baby there is. Let’s check 
the little one up from time to time on 
the following things :— 

1. Teething—Watch the teeth. You 
can often tell the 
progress baby is 
making by the pro- 
gress of the teeth. 
Occasionally, back- 
wardness in cutting 
the teeth is a family 
trait. The baby may 
be getting along fine 
in every other re- 
spect. If this is the 





DR. REGISTER 
case, do not worry. a 
The 20 temporary teeth may be divid 
as follows :— 


Four central incisors appear at an age from 
six to nine months. = 

Four lateral incisors appear from 9 to 12 
months. 

Four first molars appear from 
months. 

Four canines appear from 15 to 18 months. 


Four second molars appear from 18 months 
to three years. 

2. Disorders of Teeth.— Years ago 
and even now among the larger class, all 
ills that babies are heir to are attributed 
to teething. Diarrhea, skin eruptions, 
fits, etc., are all said to be due to teeth- 
ing. Teething without other complica- 
tions is not responsible for severe sick- 
ness. It is true that when the teeth 
do not come through promptly the gums 
swell up and are red and there is loss of 
appetite, nervousness, restlessness, and 
even a slight temperature. Do not lay 


12 to 15 


any serious trouble on teething; that is 
just a coincidence. The trouble is usu- 
ally caused by something else. 

3. Eyes.— Did you know that the 
color of the eyes of all babies until they 
get two to three months of age is a 
dull blue? In new born babies we some- 
times have cross eyes on account of some 
muscular weakness. Do not be, alarmed 
After the baby gets a little older, this 
trouble will usually clear up. 

4. Hair.— Some babies are born 
practically bald and some have a heavy 
crop of hair. The hair babies are born 
with usually wears off and is replaced 
by other hair often of an entirely differ- 
ent color. 

5. Speech.—In regard to speech, one 
writer, Dr. Owen H. Wilson, says that a 
baby one year old should be able to say 
“mama” and “papa.” Girls talk earliér 
than boys. Nouns are learned first: papa, 
mama, sister, brother, water; then verbs: 
run, see, hear; then adjectives: good, bad, 
sweet; then adverbs: fast, slow; then 
finally pronouns: she, he, it, they. 

6. Delayed Speech. — Dr. Wilson 
says further that delayed speech is due 
to one of three causes: deafness, idiocy, 
or indifference. The last is the result of 
spoiling. Babies often prefer making 
signs or pointing and if they can get 
what they want this way, they will not 
take the trouble to learn to speak for it 
Whatever you do, do not teach a child 
baby talk. It is cute in a baby for awhile 
but should not be indulged in by parents 
in talking to babies. You are setting baby 
a bad example in English. 


Mistakes I Have Made 


OST Money on Bad Notes.—I have 
several worthless notes on hand 
which are a constant reminder to me 
that it pays to get notes properly secured. 
A man who needs credit and is honest 
does not object to giving security. 
W. A. M. 


Put Linoleum on a Rough Floor.— 
On a floor which was very rough, with 
large cracks in it, I laid my linoleum 
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Atuitaiva 


H! Nothing blights, and crimps, and 
kills like scads of small outstanding 

A bill at John’s and one at Gink’s, 
a dollar 
here, a dollar there, and measly debtlings 


bills! 
another one at Hiram Flink’s, 


everywhere! And statements coming, 
land of Uz, a drift of statements, gracious 
suzz! For many years my life was spoiled, 
my inner feelings steamed and _ boiled, 
because I knew a thousand debts, in pairs 
and triplets, squads and sets, were waiting 
for me here and there, my life was spooky, 
snare on snare! One day I rose in mighty 


— 





One Bill, and One Only—.. Edw. Tufft 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 





a 


threw out my chest and took a 
stride; I sought my banker, Hans McCord 
and laid my face-cards on the board: “See 
here,” said I, “I’m sick of bills outstanding 
debts to stores and mills; I’m sick of owing 
Tom, and John, Siwash, and Henry, Luke, 
and Lon! I want one bill and only one! 
I want no statements, ton on ton! I want 
some credit at this bank so I can pay the 
file and rank! Your interest rate is Jake 
with mie, I'll give you good security, but 
by the horns of owl and cow, I want 
some cash and want it now! If you can 
serve me, well and good, you'll have my 
hand in brotherhood; but if you can’t, 
just tell me so, I'll say good bye, and rise 
and go; I'll go until I find a bank, where 
I can borrow, free and frank, on business 
basis; understand, I own my home, my 
stock and land! What is your word, ‘Yes 
Sir,” or ‘No’? [’m here for business, 
here for dough!” He fixed me out, I knew 
he would, we did it right, and square, and 
good: I paid my bills that very day, 
from A to Z, from Z to A, and since that 
day I made that call I’ve owed one bill 
and that is all, one at a time, I mean to 
say, a bill that’s done in proper way! Tom, 
Dick, and Ned, I'd have you know, I 
never, never, never, owe! 


pride, 








down without smoothing the floor. Very 
soon the linoleum was badly cracked 


MRS. B. C. D. 


Killed Ferns With Nitrate of Soda.— 
I heard that nitrate of soda was fine to 
make ferns luxuriant. I sprinkled about 
a teaspoonful around the roots of my 
large fern and in a few days it was dead! 
Since then I have found that a teaspoon- 
ful of nitrate of soda in a gallon of 
water, applied only aftem thoroughly wa- 
tering the fern, will make it beautiful. 
MRS. L. T. R. 


Did Not Shade Plants.—Year after 
year J struggled with a late garden, only 
to result in a loss of time, labor, and 
plants. “I. have overcome this mistake 
by keeping a pile of short boards handy. 
When a plant is transplanted in very dry 
or hot weather I place one of these 
boards over the plant as a shade. 


MRS. N. E. S. 


|COMING CAMPS, RALLIES, ETC.| 


ANY allies, camps, and_ short 
courses for and of interest to farm 
women and girls are being held all over 
the South, Following are coming camps, 
etc., in Georgia and Florida :— 
June 20-July 2, Lee County, Fla. 
June 27-July 25, Athens, Ga., Girls’ Camp 
June 30 or July 1 for four days, Lake Coun- 
ty, Fla. 
June 27-July 1, Orange County, Fila. 
June 27-July 1, Taylor County, Fla. 
Last of June, Dade County, Fila. 
July 6-9 or July 13-16, Santa Rosa County, 
Fla. 
July 11-25, St. Johns County; Fla. 
July 12-13, Escambia County, Fla. 
July 26-28, Duval County, Fla. 
July 28-29, Holmes County, Fla. 
August 2-5, Duval County, Fla 
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Cc. S. HUBBARD 


will be 10 years old. 


be suggested as being of interest. 


vocational training. 


Three of these six men are located in 
W. H. Sorrells, 
Macon; J. K. Callahan, Wrens; and C, S. 


Georgia. They are: 


‘Hubbard, Baldwin. 
Since I 


N July 1, 1927, vocational agriculture 
During this 
decade the growth of the work has been 
very rapid, and in looking back over this 
period of time a great many things might 
The 
one that I want you to consider for a 
moment is that of the 1,500 teachers now 
'in the work in the Southern States only 
six are today teaching in the community 
where they started in the early days of 


learned from R. D. Maltby, 
agricultural agent’ for the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education, what a unique 


A Decade of Working Together 


Three Teachers Give Ten Years Service in One Community; Other Vocational Stories 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Editor, Department of Vocational Agriculture 


J. K. CALLAHAN 


it pay the communities to keep these men, 
or would they have been better off to 
have changed men each year, as some 
folks like to do? _I don’t know, but I 
would like to, say a few words about 
their work. 

W. H. Sorrells has taught 123 Bibb 
County boys in his agricultural classes. 
They have made $33,000 from their pro- 
jects. Fourteen are now in college, many 
of whom made at least a part of the 
funds to pay their expenses under his 
direction. Thirty of his boys are farm- 
ing. His class recently won the Com- 
munity Improvement Contest in which 
all of the schools of the state competed. 

In the March issue of The Country 
Gentleman there was am article (“Schools 
That Pay Dividends”) in which the story 





WINNERS OF COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT CONTEST 


These boys, members of the agricultural classes in the Lanier High School, Macon, Ga., 
made the highest score of any school in Georgia in the Community Improvement Contest 


tonducted by the State Board of Vocational 
Cational agriculture, is standing at the left 
Pof Lanier High School, is on the right. 


record these three men hold, I have asked 
Myself two questions. First, did it pay 
hese men to stay so long in one place? 
Second, did it pay the community to keep 
so long? 

| I have answered both of these ques- 
tions with—yes. In regard to the first 
lone, all of these men own the homes in 
Which they live. Two of them have 
ms, and all have farming interests. 
One of them was recently offered a nice 
mttle fortune for property that he has 
(quired since he left college. And I 
her suspect that all of them have 
fiends worth more than anything else 
may ever hope to acquire. Now did 


the 












Education, W. H. Sorrells, instructor in vo- 
of the group, and Major Anderson, principal 


of J. K. Callahan’s work was told. Briefly 
he has aided the community in which he 
lives in building a poultry business. It 
has grown from a wery modest beginning 
until now the industry brings the people 
of his section of Jefferson County a nice 
sum each year, 

At Baldwin, in Habersham County, 10 
years ago the school in which 65 pupils 
were enrolled and two teachers employed 
was housed in a small frame building. 
Today they haye a $35,000 building, 10 
teachers, and 325 pupils. I would not, of 
course, give C. S. Hubbard credit for all 
this improvement, but he was there while 
it was taking place. Many of his boys 








W. H. SORRELLS 


have made good. It was no later than 
a week ago that I read where one of 
them had a Jersey cow that had made a 
silver medal. 

The greatest trouble with the school 
business, in my opinion, is that teachers 
don’t stay long enough in one place. Of 
course there are poor teachers and poor 
communities, but when two good ones get 
together they ought to stick. If this be 
true for school work in general it is 
even more important in the teaching of 
vocational agriculture, for the course is 
never “completed, but when conducted 
properly grows from the day that it is 
started. 





|GEORGIA TEACHERS TO MEET! 


. M. SHEFFER, state supervisor of 

agricultural education, ‘has .just an- 
nounced that the teachers of vocational 
agriculture in Georgia, including those 
in the District A. & M. schools, will meet 
in Athens at the State College of Agri- 
culture, the week of July 18-23. 

At this conference, which will last one 
week, definite plans for next year’s pro- 
gram of work will be developed. A large 
number of the members of the staff of 
the Agricultural College, as well as many 
of the prominent educators of the state 
and nation, will address the teachers. All 
school officials, including county super- 
intendents and local trustees, are invited 
to attend this meeting. 


STOCK JUDGING CONTEST FOR| 
| GEORGIA BOYS | 


OR a number of years the vocational 

schools of Georgia have sent livestock 
judging teams to the national. livestock 
shows. Next year a team will be sent 
to the National Dairy Show. 

The team to represent the state at this 
national show will be selected at a state 
elimination contest held at the Agricul- 
tural College at Athens on July 16, which 
is the day preceding the opening of the 
annual teachers’ conference. 

Each of the five districts in the state 
will be expected to send a team to this 
contest, and each official district team 
must be selected and registered with L. M. 
Sheffer, state supervisor, before Wednes- 
day, July 6. 











RA 
HE father who encourages his boy 
to enroll in club work and then do 
his work is the kind of father about 
whom Solomon wrote when emphasizing 








DOLLAR spent for cotton- 

seed meal buys twice as 
much protein as if spent for 
bran, oats or middlings. 

Listen to what G. S. Fraps, 
Chief Division of Chemistry, 
Texas Experiment Station, says: 
“A mixture of four pounds of 
corn with one pound of cotton- 


tritive value as seven pounds of 
oats.” He says also: “One to 
two pounds of cottonseed meal 
may be profitably and safely fed 
to horses and mules.” 

In exhaustive experiments at 
the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture, cottonseed meal and 
silage showed a yearly profit on 
butter of $51.75 per cow. This 
was $29.32 more than when 
feeding the same cows silage, 
hay and mixed concentrates. 
With a herd of forty cows, this 
means an additional profit of 
$1,172 per year. Dr. A. M. 
Soule, President of the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, 
says, “The owner would almost double 
his profits by using cotto meal 
and silage as compared with using a 
minimized ration of silage with hay 
ad libitum and a generous ration of 
mixed concentrates,” 


eed | 
cottonse 


meal 


Manure Over Three Times 
As Rich 
Cottonseed meal is rich in nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash and worth 
as fertilizer the price at which it sells. 
But feed it and you secure in the 
manure 85% of the fertilizer value. 
The manurial value of a ton that has 
been fed is $25.00 — more than three 
times the value of manure from a ton 
of grain. 
Feed it to horses and mules as well 
as dairy and beef cattle and you cut 
feed bills in half. 
Get quotations from your feed 
dealer or write us for name of nearest 
mill and we will send valuable infor- 
mation on how to feed cottonseed 
meal, mixed with home-grown grains 
— money-saving rations that you can 
mix, 


Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers 
Association, 
910 Palmetto Building, 

















wisdom.—P. O. Davis. 

















seed meal contains the same nu- 
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HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, June 27.—Only a week till 

the Fourth! Are you making plans 
for a community picnic in your neigh- 
borhood ? 











Tuesday, June 28. 
—Do the mosquitoes 
$-s-sing around your 
house? Search for 
the stagnant water 
in which they breed 
and drain it or pour 
kerosene over it. 

Wednesday, June 
29—One clever 
housekeeper covered 
a_ loose-leaf note- 
book with a bit of the washable wall- 
paper left after papering the kitchen. 
Then she pasted her favorite recipes in it. 

Thursday, June 30—When baby falls 
and hurts himself, it is a mistake to let 
him spank the floor. This attitude may 
develop into the habit of “taking it out” 
on someone else as he grows older. 

Friday, July 1.— A good commercial 
polish will bring out the beauty of your 
furniture or one can be made of one 
part of raw linseed oil mixed with two 
parts of turpentine. A little beeswax 
may be added. 

Saturday, July 2—The housewife who 
uses accurate measuring spoons and cups, 
is always lucky on baking days. 


Sunday, July 3.— 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 


— If you think you're outclassed, you are; 


You’ve got to think high to rise; 

You've got to be sure of yourself before 
You can ever*win a prize. ‘ 

Life’s battle doesn’t always go 

To the strongest or fastest man; 

But soon or late the man who wins 

Is the man who thinks he can. 


ATTENDED EAST TENNESSEE 
CONFERENCE 


ANY farm women attended the re- 

cent East Tennessee Farmers’ Con- 
vention held at the University of Tennes- 
see at Knoxville. That the interests of 
the farm business and the farm home 
are becoming more closely linked each 
year was demonstrated by the attend- 
ance of numbers of women at the men’s 
sessions and some men were in attend- 
ance at most of the women’s sessions, 
with a splendid attendance of both men 
and women at the joint sessions. 

A new feature of the women’s pro- 
grams this year was the county vice- 
presidents’ reports. Each vice-president 
was asked to give a report of one out- 
standing project in her county. These 
reports, though brief, five minutes each, 
were very helpful. The marketing of 
various articles made in the farm home 
was of general interest and some of these 
articles were on display. Baskets, rugs, 
and many other attractive articles, also 
products from the dairy, garden, and 
kitchen have been 
placed on the 
market. The re- 
ports which told 
how to make 
money for com- 
munityneeds 
were of interest 
to everyone, for 
it seems that each 
sommunity has a 
growing need for 
more funds and 
when other re- 
ports were read 
telling of the 
money that had 
; been spent in the 
’ schools and other 














MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


community betterment work, one could 
understand just why more funds were 
needed. 

That men and women are agreeing on 
the needs of the farm and farm life was 
evident in their testimony given in the 
investigation conducted by Agricultural 
Commissioner Homer Hancock. While 
many of them testified that it was hard 
to meet the needs of the farm family 
with the income from the farm, yet none 
were willing to lower the standards of 
living. 

The women testified that they would 
rather live on the farm than anywhere 
else, although many of them did not have 
the conveniences they would have if they 
could afford them, and a mumber of 
women thought that the working hours 
of farm women were longer than the 
working hours of men. 

Solving the problem of keeping the 
young people on the farm was a question 
that was mentioned many times during 
the convention. It has become a national 
problem for both men and women. 

The cow-calling contest for women 
was a great success. There 
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“Why I priced them in all the shops. 
Then I bought a pattern and found out 
how much material it takes to make one. 


Next I priced materials and I feel sure 
I can make and sell them cheaper than 
the stores.” 

“Are you allowing anything for your 
own labor?” was her husband's inquiry. 


“Yes, I am planning to keep exact ac- 
count of how much they cost me for 
materials and then double that to pay 
for my work. Even so, I feel sure I 
can sell a well made, simple smock of 
sturdy material for $1, less than any of 
the stores I visited ask. Then I am 
going to try some of better materials 
and decorate them with hand-smocking 
in contrasting colors. Of course, I must 
ask more for these.” 

“You've mapped it all out so well that 
I suppose you know just show to find a 
market for them, too,” observed Mr. 
Johnson admiringly. 

“Tt isn’t hard to find a market for any- 
thing when it’s the rage,” said his wife 
wisely. “I’m going to make up some 

samples and take them to 





was a hog-calling contest 
for. men, and every one 
knew that the men could 
and would call hogs, but 
for a woman to stand be- 
fore an audience of over 
a thousand people and call 
Flossie, Bessie, and all the 
others from the top of a 
far away hill was a bit 
unusual. The platform 
was crowded with callers 
and competition was keen. 
It seemed to take more 
courage to be a judge 
than a “caller.” 


The renewing of old 





town and go to the vari- 
ous stores and offices 
where they have women 
working and ask for per- 
mission to show my 
wares. I feel sure I can 
get many orders that way. 
Perhaps I'll leave a sam- 
ple with some business 
girl and offer to pay her 
a commission on all the 
orders she gets for me. 
Then I’m going to try to 
get a list of names of 
town housewives and 
write each one a little 
note telling about my 








acquaintances was a de- 

lightful part of the gathering where 
old friends meet yearly and new friends 
are made. Everyone was _ interested 
in the other person’s problems and 
successes; the man and woman on the 
rented farm sat side by side with the 
owners of the big farm and heard the 
same discussions, saw the same demon- 
strations, learned the same lessons, 
laughed at the same bits of wit and 
humor, and were glad to be there. 

MRS. C. G. FILLER, 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES FOR 
INDUSTRIOUS FOLKS 











Smocks and Smocking 


RS. Johnson returned from a trip 


to town all enthusiasm. “I’ve 
found a way to make some money,” she 
told her husband triumphantly. 

“Fine! What is it?” asked Mr. John- 
son with interest. 

“Making smocks,” she answered, lay- 
ing a parcel on the table while she took 
off her hat. 

“What are smocks?” he inquired. 

“They’re dress-length, coat-like gar- 
ments that only artists used to wear. 
Now women are wearing them to protect 
their dresses instead of aprons. Girls in 
offices and shops wear them. House- 
wives find them tidier and smarter than 
aprons. They’re fine for garden work or 
in the poultry yard. In fact, every wom- 
an who works has need of smocks, 
They’re made of inexpensive cotton ma- 
terials like chambray or linene and also 
of cretonne and broadcloth.” 

“They certainly do sound practical to 
me, Like a man’s overalls, eh?” declared 
Mr. Johnson. “But how are you going 
to make money on them?” 


smocks and offering to 
some and show samples. And last but not 
least I am going to ask Miss Thompson, 
our county home demonstration agent, to 
let me show them at all the clubs in the 
county. Lots of busy women will be glad 
to buy them if they can get them well 
made at a moderate price. Of course, my 
selling campaign would not be possible if 
we did not have the car for me to get 
about in.” 

“And if you hadn’t been sensible 
enough to learn to drive yourself,” add- 
ed her husband. “I’m going to get a 
pitcher of buttermilk to drink to the suc- 
cess of Johnson’s Smockery.” 


“Good,” said Mrs. Johnson, laughing. 
“I don’t mind being a smocker as long 
as I have a husband who isn’t a mocker.” 





MAKING TOUGH MEATS 
TENDER 


HAT delicious meat you had for 
dinner!” exclaimed my guest as 

she leaned back comfortably in her chair: 
“Yes, it is one of my favorite dishes,” 

I replied. “It is called Swiss steak and is 
very easily prepared. - It takes about two 
pounds of steak 24 inches thick. It may 
be cut from the shoulder, clod, or any 
other tough part of the beef. A half*cup 
of. flour is seasoned 
with salt and pepper 
and pounded into the 
meat with a wooden 
potato masher or the 
edge of a heavy plate. 
Two tablespoons of 
savory fat such as 
bacon drippings are 
heated and the meat 
chopped fine. A cup 
of strained tomatoes 
and a cup of boiling 
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water are added. It is then covered 
closely and simmered two hours.” 

“I surely am going to try that soon,” 
said my guest. “We who live in the 
country or in small towns have a problem 
in meat. We have pork so much of the 
time that We get pretty tired of it. We 
try beef for a change and it is so tough 
that we can scarcely eat it and in despair 
we go back to pork. And yet we know 
that pork, which has so much fat in it, 
isn’t good for us in the quantities in 
which we éat it.” 

“Yes, I know that is true and we do 
need beef, the only meat which has iron 
in it,” I replied. “The tenderest parts 
of the beef that we get are tough. Prac- 
tically all of the prime beef is shipped 
to the large city markets where the pack- 
ers can get fancy prices. I do not see 
any immediate prospect of change and so 
I think what we will have to do is to learn 
how to make the beef tender by the proper 
preparation. The Swiss steak we had 
tonight is a good illustration. The meat 
is taken from the toughest cuts and yet 
when it is cooked it is very tender. 

“Another recipe, which I think is quite 
as good as Swiss steak, is Spanish round 
steak. You take a piece of round steak, 
cut one inch thick and weighing about two 
pounds, and pound it until it is thin, then 
season it with salt and pepper. Cover it 
with a layer of bacon cut in thin slices, 
roll it, and tie it with a cord. Then you 
place in a baking dish, pour around it 4% 
cup milk and % cup water, cover the dish 
and bake slowly for two hours, basting 
it occasionally.” 

“That sound delicious,” said my guest. 
“IT shall have to try that, too. What you 
do in both cases is to pound the meat and 
then cook it for a long time in moisture.” 

“Yes, that is just what it requires’ The 
connective tissues which hold the fibers 
together so tightly aré what make the 
meat tough. Pounding tears these tissues 
apart somewhat and the cooking in mois- 
ture dissolves the tissues. Acid will hasten 
this breaking down process, as in the 
case of the tomato juice in the Swiss 
steak. Lemon or vinegar are sometimes 
used, too.” 

“Well,” said my friend as she was leav- 
ing some time later, “I have had a pleas- 
ant evening and a very profitable one. 
I am eager to try those new dishes and 
I am sure some of my friends will want 
to, too. Our club meets with me for an 
all-day meeting Thursday. I believe I'll 
include one of the recipes in my menu.” 

MARION E. DUNSHEE, 
Nutrition Specialist, University of 
Missouri. 


HOW TO CONDUCT A COTTON 
HOUSE-DRESS CONTEST 


“J BELIEVE in its value, but how can 
I conduct a cotton house-dress con- 
test?” is heard frequently from home 

demonstration agents in many counties. 
Simply explain to each home demon- 
stration club that a house-dress contest 
is being urged in many states of the 
Union at this season of the year. The 
reasons for such a contest are: (1) to 
make a demand for cotton cloth of good 
quality; (2) to raise the 
standard of dress for house- 
wives doing home work; and 
(3) to serve as a means of 
teaching the selection of good 
quality materials, color har- 
mony, dress design, and con- 
struction processes to all who 

enter. 

A very simple list of rules 
or regulations is necessary; 
for farm women must un- 
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they enter it. The following regulations 
are suggested :— 

1, The state-wide house-dress contést will 
be held during Farmers” Week at the College 
_of Agriculture. 

2. Any farm woman in the ‘state above 
© 18 years may enter the cotton house-dress 
contest. 

3. No fee will be charged the contestant. 

4. The contestant must select, design, and 
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rered construct her own garment. 
5. Each -dress will be judged according to 
re the enclosed score card. 
on, 6. The contestant shall attach to the gar- 
the ment entered a record of the time used in 
blem making it and a complete itemized statement 
F the of the cost of material used in its construc- 
We tion. 
ough 7. Since much of the score card is based on 
8! > suitability of costume to the individual, the 
spair ' contestant must be present at the contest. 
mow » &. The accessories worn with the costume 
n it, » shall be considered as a part of the costume. 
s in 9, Judges for the contest will be selected 
' by the state home demonstration agent. 
e do | 0. The winner in the state-wide cotton 
. house-dress contest will be awarded a prize. 
iron _ (In Arkansas a sewing machine valued at $95 
arts will be given through the courtesy of the 
rac- Singer Sewing Machine Company). 
ppe ? Several club meetings should-then be 
ack- planned on clothing topics with a good 
see house-dress as the immediate aim. The 
d so following demonstrations would doubt- 
earn less prove valuable :— 
oper How to Know Materials 
had Color for Various Types, and Color Harmonies 
meat Overcoming Individual Defects by Dress 
et Design 
y Construction Processes—Seams, Hems, Pock- 
ets, Facings, 
juite Trimmings Suitable for House Dress 
rund Accessories for the House Dress 
The Score Card Explained—Sample Dresses 
eak, Judged 
two How to Enter the Cotton House-Dress Style 
then Show 
er it Though there is much t& be learned 
ices, from a contest of this type, it is by no 
you means an altogether serious one. The so- 
it % cial good time to be had through talking 
dish and planning together in all-day meet- 
ting ings and in getting ready for the fashion 
show and expectancy of prizes to be 
vest. awarded, is a source of much pleasure 
you as well as profit. 
and BESS P. HODGES, 


ire.” ' Clothing and Textiles Specialist, Uni- 
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the HOW MANY CAN YOU 

sues 

ol ANSWER ? 

“an ID you find last week’s questions in- 

ios teresting? Compare your answers 

ick with the answers below and see how 
many you got correct. Ten new ques- 
tions follow :— 

fave 1. Name the first six books of the Old Tes- 

eas- tament in order. 

one, 2. What crop yields the greatest food value 

and per acre? 

vant 3. Name some foods rich in iron. 

4. What is known as Adam’s ale? 

" an 5. At what age has the average baby dou- 
rll bled his birth weight? 
nu.” » 6 How many varieties are there of the 
| Plymouth Rock breed of chickens? 
” | 7. What is the most largely circulated farm 
r of "weekly on earth? 
| 8 Who was the first woman governor in 
_ the United States? 
N 9. Where is ginger grown? 
10. How many tablespoonfuls does the stan- 
dard measuring cup hold? 
ae Answers to Last Week’s Questions 
can 1. Pectin. 
2. Dr. Louise Stanley. 
[on- 3. March 21. 
ome 4. Cheese, milk, eggs, fish, beans, and peas. 
S 5. Mississippi. 
g} 6. Tomato. 
10n- 7. Famous police dog in. moving pictures. 
test | 8 Overheating often caused by too many 
the clothes in hot weather. While baby has the 
Th | tash sponge several times a day with cool 
ie water. Use no soap. Pat dry and use dust- 
} to "ing powder of 1 part boracic acid and 1 part 
ood Starch. 
the 9. Sweetness. 

10. Citric acid. They are valuable for their 
use- ) sugar, acids that become alkali in the body, 
and ‘and salts. They are cooling, refreshing, and 
_ of stimulating. They act as a tonic and assist 
‘ood in purifying the blood. 
lar- 
who 
sles It always pays to take 


time to smile. 








| UNCLE P.F.'S LETTER | 
If You Want to Win, Believe That 


.- You Can 
EAR Boys and Girls:— 


Among Uncle P. F.’s other jobs, 
he finds time to do a little coaching. Just 
a few weeks ago we ended our spring 


baseball season by 
3 


winning 8 to 7, All 


the boys were jub- 





ilant, especially 
since it was the 
second game they 
had won dur- 
ing the season. 
“Parse,” our pitch- 
er, was the center 


ta * 

of attraction. Ev- 
erybody was talking about the fine 
game he _ had pitched. “It wasn’t 


my pitching that won,” he said, modestly, 


“but the support you gave me.” That 
only brought more _ congratulations. 
“Shucks,” he suddenly spoke again, 


“When I pitch a ball if I think the bat- 
ter is going to hit it, he'll hit it every 
time. But when I think he can’t hit it, 
generally he doesn’t hit it. I’m going to 
train myself to think all the time that 
the batter can’t hit it.” 

And that’s what it takes to win in club 
work, in vocational agriculture, in every- 
thing you undertake. If you have con- 
fidence in yourself, if you believe you 
can win—you won’t miss your mark far. 
Add to self-confidence, education, train- 
ing, and honesty, and you have an unbeat- 
able combination. If you believe in your- 
self the other fellow will too. If you 
don’t believe in yourself, neither will any- 
one else. 


Whatever you undertake, believe you 
can do it, then get busy, and you will. 


Yours for success, 
UNCLE P. F. 


P. S. Next week is again boys’ club 
week. 


| ___ THE MOCKINGBIRD | 


“An Imitator of Many Tongues” 
With Many Songs All His Own 


E AREN’T going to try to describe 

a bird everybody knows. 
Can you remember the times he has 
made you think an ordinary old guinea 
was about, by calling “pot-rack”? Or the 











—Drawing by R. J. Sim. 
Courtesy U. &. 9. A, 


times it was a red-tailed hawk with a 
shrill “sree, sree, sree’? Or a bob-white? 
Or several dozen other birds? Would 
you think that the mackingbird’s high- 
sounding ‘scientific name of Mimus poly- 
glottos had anything to do with his sing- 
ing habits? “Mimus” is a Latin word 
meaning to mimic or to imitate or an imi- 
tator. “Polyglottos” is a combination of 
two Greek words, “poly” meaning many, 
and “glottis,” the tongue. Hence, Mimus 
polyglottes means “an imitator of many 


tongues” or “a mimicker of many ton- 
gues” or just plain “mockingbird.” 
When he grows tired of mimicry the 
mockingbird has a repertoire of melodies 
all his own that does credit to any singer. 
Isn’t there a favorite perch somewhere 
near your home where on summer nights 
he sings all night long? An old pear tree 
used to be a favored spot at our home. 
When the summer is over, have you 





hat runs in and out 
From under your hat, 
Quicker than you 
Can‘even say, **Scatt?’ 
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T® numbers stand. for the 
letters of the alphabet. 
A is one, B is two and so on. 





























ever heard him, down by some swamp, 
warbling softly to himself the songs he 
sang so boldly a few months before? We 
have. We've often wondered if he was 
practicing for the coming summer. 

The South may have sweeter singers, 
but none of them can compare with the 
mockingbird in range and popularity. 

UNCLE P. F. 


| _READS BIRD STORIES | 








| AM a little girl nine years old and my 
sister is seven. Every week we read 
the bird stories in The Progressive 
Farmer. In last week’s issue we read 
about the chuck-will’s-widow and the very 
next day we found one’s nest—daddy did 
for us right at the end of the row where 
he-was plowing. He called us to look at 
her. She would fly off a little piece and 
fuzz her wings and then she’d begin to 
flop back as if she was crippled. We 
didn’t bother her eggs if she did think we 
were. * RUTH SMOOT. 
Walker County, Ala. 


Uncle P. F. Says.—Next week we shall 
announce the winners in our bird letter 
contest. Watch for the prize letters. 


| AHEALTH CODE 


OT long since, we came across the 

following health code for juniors 
which may apply with equal force to 
others who wish to keep mind and body 
at the best. We quote from the Junior 
World :— 


Air.—Inside air is never so good as that 
outdoors. Be in the open air every minute 
you can. 

Sunshine.—Sunshine stops the growth of the 
germs of sickness. Let the sun shine into 
your home and upon your clothing. 

Sleep.—Young people need at least 10 hours’ 
sleep each night. Sleep with the bedroom 
windows open at both top and bottom. 

Bathing.—Bathe at least twice a week; bet- 
ter once a day. 

Play.—Play every day, winter as well as 
summer, and always outdoors if you can. 
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Dress.—Dress comfortably and lightly. Keep 

warm by exercise, play, and deep breathing, 

Water.—Drink three or four glasses of wa- 
ter every day. 


| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL | 
“Except” for “Accept” 


NE of the most common mistakes [ 
hear made in English is the use of 
except for accept, as “Please except the 
gift,” which should be, “Please accept 
the gift.” And, “Was the invitation ex- 
cepted?” which should be, “Was the in- 
vitation accepted?” 
The words sound somewhat alike but 
have two distinct meanings. Except means 
to leave out and accept, to receive. 


LYDIA SAWYER. 
Camden County, N. C. 


| RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE | 


S a Baptist in the army of the Lord? 

2. What is so remarkable about a bee? 

3. What is the easiest way to keep water 
from running in your house? 

4. Why doesn’t a black horse ever pay toll? 

5. In what place did the rooster crow 90 
loudly that every living man heard him? 


ANSWERS 
1. No; in the navy. 
2. Why, as a rule, it has little so say, yet 
generally carries its point. 
3. Don’t pay the water tax. 
4. Because his master pays it for him. 
5. In Noah’s ark. 


| TWO THINGS TO MAKE | 
A Scoop for Feed or Grain 























Piece of.Breom 
handle 


1 piece galvanized iron. 84”"xll%” for scoop 
proper. 
1 piece broom 6” long for handle of scoop. 
1 piece poplar or pine 4”x4"x6” for frame of 
scoop. 
Fasten scoop to end of frame with 3d com, 
mon nails. 
An old worn-out bucket might be used for 
the metal part. 
This is a handy tool for the barn or feed 
room. 


Coat Hanger 








aE 








Hhl< 174 “ 


1 piece poplar 17/4"x4%”. 
1 piece %” round rod. 
1 piece No. 10 wire for hook. 
A little burnt umber ground in oil and gas- 
oline makes a good stain for this job. 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—Coppright, 1927. by 

















“I ain’t got no royal blood in me like 
Wilfred North in the book, but ome of 
my uncles was a policeman.” 

“The way I got chewin’ gum in my hair 
was because I was trainin’ my ears to 
stay close to my head.” As 
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CHAPTER XXII 
Home, a Magic Word 


ALL Pleasant Ridge had heard of the 
recognition accorded Bradley Bar- 
ton, and the mild-mannered orchestra 
Jeader shared with Kate O’Neal plaudits 
and congratulations 
of friends. There 
was no formal 
program, just a 
good time gather- 
ing where old and 
young could sing 
and shout, play 
rollicking games, 
listen to good mu- 
sic. As presiding 
officer Bob Barton 
had presented Kate 
to her home folks, 
had given graphic portrayal of the mem- 
pant hour when the award was made. 
Dainty and sweet, Katie had responded 
with a few words, her eyes wet, her lips 

i en the applause ended, 
Bradley Barton stood before the audi- 
ence with bow poised. “The words you 
have spoken tonight,” he said, “never will 
be forgotten, little Irish Kate. Hair of 
gold and heart of gold, I dedicate this 
song to you.” 

Up sprang Clara Edwards, her glori- 
ous young voice taking up the words of 
a song as the violin played the air. 
“Sweet little Kate, down at the gate, at 
home on your father’s farm; eyes that 
are blue, heart that is true, friends you 
do surely charm. Queen of each heart, 
please never depart, you are our sweet 
flower; we want you to stay, for- 
and aye, to remember this pleasant 


JOHN CASE 


ever 
hour. 
“Just a little thing,” said Barton. apolo- 
getically when the applause ended, “and 
not intended for any other audience.” 
“You may be sure that I shall stay,” 
said Katie O’Neal and there was deep 
feeling in her voice, “Always, I hope. 
We should all be happy, Mr. Barton, if 
we knew that you folks were fixtures in 
the community. Too much has been said 
about me tonight; I think we should 
cheer our orchestra leader. He has ac- 
complished more than all of us.” 


MID the prolonged cheering the door 

opened and in came Squire Jones, 
muffled against a cold wind. With him, 
to the surprise of the friends assembled, 
was Holman King, a well-known War- 
ford lawyer. Made welcome, they ex- 
plained that a refractory motor had 
caused delay. “It is growing late,” an- 
nounced King, “and I must soon leaye 
for home. I came here by request of 
Squires Jones, who has an important an- 
nouncement which he desired to make in 
public. But it is not so important,” he 
concluded, “that I shall retuse a sand- 
wich and a cup of coffee now.” It was 
time for the “eats.” ‘Although curious 
glances were cast at the old Squire and 
his guest, their mission soon was almost 
forgotten in the jollity which followed. 
It was late, indeed, when Lawyer King, 
a self-appointed chairman, rapped for at- 
tention and asserted that Squire Jones, 
their old neighbor, had something of in- 
terest to communicate. 

Leaning on his cane, the old man be- 
gan a story of reminiscence which held 
the attention of the young and set old 
men and women to nodding in approba- 
tion. Briefly he sketched the tale of his 

days, his life as a young mar- 
ried man and successor to the old home 
owner, the rearing of strong sons on the 
old farm. When he came to an account 
of the death of his son, young Robert 
Lee, tears ran down the old Squire’s 
wrinkled cheeks. It was evident that this 
son, who was to carry on the traditions 
of the family, had been most dear to 
his heart. In time, unable to do the 
work of the farm, its owner had moved 
“to town. As time had passed the older 
sons had died, leaving their father with- 
out child or grandchild. 

“I. was left alone,” concluded the old 

“old and embittered against the 
world. If I seemed hard it was because 
others tried to take advantage of one who 
having nobody to provide or care for 
was not thought to deserve justice. But 
I made them pay. Tenants robbed me,” 


the speaker struck the floor with his 
cane, “but I made them pay in full. It 
was only when those on the old home 
now came that I found consideration. 
Yes, sah, and affection.” 

“Now for what you really came to 
tell,” “suggested King. 


“TOR years,” went on Squire Jones, 
“T have desired to make some gift 
to the community where I liyed as boy 
and man. I had thought to build a monu- 
ment to the brave men who served in 
wars. I had thought of a community 
building before this fine school was built. 
But, friends, I have reached a better con- 
clusion. I shall give to Pleasant Ridge 
something of flesh_and blood. Read to 
them, Holman what you have written.” 


From his pocket the lawyer drew a 
document and began to read, “I, Thomas 
Jefferson Jones,” the statement began, 
“being of sound mind and in health, do, 
for the sum of one hundred dollars, pay- 
ment to be acknowledged by receipt when 
received, convey to Robert Lee Barton 
all rights and privileges as tenant of my 
homestead known as the Jones farm dur- 
ing the term of my natural life. No 
other payment shall be required. 

“Bear witness also,” King read on, 
“that attached to my last will and testa- 
meht is codicil bequeathing the farm 
named in this document to the said 
Robert Lee Barton at my death. It is 
hereby agreed between Thomas Jefferson 
Jones, party of the first part, and Robert 
Lee Barton, party of the second part, 
that the parents of said Robert Lee Bar- 
ton shall have equal rights and privilege: 
with him during tenure of tenancy and 
shall have right of occupancy of the 
farmstead after he shall become owner 
under terms of my will. 

“It also is agreed by the said Robert 
Lee Barton that inasmuch as he is a 
minor in law, his father, Bradley Barton, 
shall have power to act as his representa- 
tive and that fntil said Robert Lee Bar- 
ton attains his majority all income from 
the farm shall be share and share alike, 
this provision to continue so long as 
shall be mutually agreeable after party 
of the second part has become of age. 


Signed, 
THOMAS JEFFERSON JONES.” 


OT a sound had been heard during 

reading of the strange document. 
But now Ross Burton leaped to his feet 
and called for three cheers for the old 
Squire. “Can't you see,” cried Burton, 
“can’t you understand Squire Jones is 
giving the Barton family to Pleasant 
Ridge as a permanent community asset? 
What’s the matter with the old Squire?” 


“He’s all right!” chorused the neigh- 
bors as they looked at their old friend 
with seeing eyes. y, he was not a 
erabbed outlander but a lovable, amiable 
old friend. As they cheered and cheered 
the old Squire, Mother Barton came up 
to clasp his hand. Tears flowed as she 
tried to utter words of thanks. Gone was 
the spectre of the old life of a wanderer. 
Home, permanent and enduring, for her 
and her loved ones. “Thank God, oh thank 
God,” said Mother Barton, “and you. 
From now on, Squire, our home must be 
your home.” 


“I had. hoped you would say that,” 
said the old Squire gently. “It shall be 
added to the document, madam, with a 
provision that I am to bear my share of 
the home expense. It will make me very 
happy to be one of you.” 


“That is the only way we would ac- - 


cept,” announced Bradley Barton as he 
clasped the old man’s hand. 


Through it all Bob Barton, perhaps 
the one most concerned in this stirring 
drama, had sat silent. True, the old 
man had no near kin, and his income was 
far beyond his needs. But did not ac- 
ceptance of so magnificent a gift smack 
of charity? Bob was young and strong, 
his father now had embarked on the 
highway of success. It would be a hard 
struggle, but they could win and in due 
time purchase a-farm. Rising, Bob ap- 
proached the old Squire, whose eyes 
dwelt on the manly young form with all 
the affection of a doting grandfather. 
The room grew quiet as Bob took the old 
man’s hand and began to speak. 


“¥ T IS wonderful of you, Squire,” said 

Bob, “and perhaps because of my 
parents I have no right to refuse. But I 
cannot take something for nothing. I 
cannot accept your generous offer. All 
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2334—Suitable for Stout Figures.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 4, 
46, 48, 50, and 52 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of %- 
inch contrasting. 


3053—-Becomingly Draped. — The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of %-inch contrasting. 


3064—Smartly Shirred Hipline.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. ‘Size 
3%6 requires 34% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 4% yard of %-inch con- 
trasting. 
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3062 


3062—Daintily Shirred.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 14 yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of %-inch con- 
trasting. 

2744—Dainty Junior Frock.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 2% yards of %-inch 
material. 

2478—Panty Dress.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 3, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material. 


2845—Slenderizing Lines.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 4 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
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I ask is privilege of rental for a term of 
years at a fair price. This hundred dol- 
lars you have named, of course, is mere- 
ly to serve some purpose, I cannot have 
it so. 


Some of the spectators gasped. Would 
this tenant’s son throw away a small 
fortune because of some whim regard- 
ing honor? Had not the Squire been 
offered sixteen thousand dollars for the 
farm? Nevertheless, Bob’s younger 
friends thrilled to his declaration. Katie 
O’Neal’s eyes shone with pride even as 
her father muttered, “The fool boy! 
He’ll make the old man sore and get 
turned down.” Up jumped Ted Baldwin, 
“What’s the matter with Bob Barton,” 
he called. The answer shook the room, 
Through it all Squire Jones and Bob had 
stood with hands clasped. 

“Spoken like a man—and a Jones,” 
said the Squire. “I felt, sah, you might 
say that. But you are not accepting x, 
gift. I am paying a debt. If it were not 
true that you saved my life your good 
mother did so when she nursed me so 
tenderly. My neighbors sat by my side 
during those hours when I thought the 
lamp of life was to flicker out with my 
debt unpaid. But I waited until I felt 
that you would feel as you do now, a 
man able to hold his own against any 
odds. You have paid far more than money 
in adding happiness to the few years I 
shall stay. In you, Robert,” the old man’s 
voice was very tender, “I see again the 
boy who bore your name who was so 
very dear to me. None of my name or 
blood can inherit the old home. My gift, 
if such it is; sah, is not only to you but 
to the community. If you live your life 
here, ‘you and those who may come after, 
doing honor to those of my name and 
blood, I shall be well repaid. I want 
you to accept in the spirit offered. It 
is not charity but compensation. I love 
you, lad,” the old man’s voice was tremu- 
lous. “You are so like my lost son.” 

“With your help and the help of my 
parents,” said Bob Barton, “I will fulfill 
the trust. I accept.” 


LL the cheering that had gone before 

seemed very feeble compared to the 
outburst which greeted Bob’s words. The 
Bartons were to stay on in the Pleasant 
Ridge community for many, many years 
to come. 

“The reason I put that one hundred 
dollars in,” the old Squire explained, 
“was to be sure the transaction was legal 
and to prevent any action by my distant 
relatives. They can’t run the old Squire’s 
business yet,” he cried with a flash of 
the old fire. “Figuring that I stay on 
with you ten years, Bradley,” concluded 
the old man, “you will pay me $10 a 
year. That won’t be quite as much as 
the thousand you thought f was going 
to demand.” Jones chuckled apprecia- 
tively. 

“T hope it will be twenty years at 
least,” replied Barton heartily, “before 
we quit being your tenants. No man ever 
had a kinder landlord.” 

“It might be-all the better for~ you,” 
said John O’Neal facetiously, “to con- 
tinue as tenants under terms of this 
agreement. Many a farm owner has had 
to support his farm in late years.” 

“But not in a club community,” added 
Ross Burton. That brought another 


“cheer. As they rode home, the old Squire 


with them, an acknowledged member of 
the family, Bob Barton pondered all that 
4-H Club membership had meant. The 
warm interest of the old Squire had first 
been evoked by his swine project. Lady 
Mary and her family undoubtedly were 
entitled to full credit. As he took stock 
of the months, Bob could see that many 
factors had entered in, not the least his 
mother’s care “of a patient whose irrita- 
bility at times must have been very try- 
ing. His father’s violin, too, had done 
much to thaw the ice from ‘about the 
heart which had grown, cold, selfish and 
indifferent to the welfare of others. Af- 
ter all, the Old Squire as he had said, 
had been benefited. 

“God helping me,” said Bob in his 
heart, “I will do my best not only for 
the Squire and the folks but for the com- 
munity.” 


(Concluded next week) 
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[great a service as did Whitney. 
Pare men in this section—men of large af- 


For even 80 individual farms. 


June 25, 1927 


THE VOICE OF THE FARM | 
Tragedy of Ignorance 


| sT WAS in Etowah County, Ala., in 


'™ December, 1923. At the request of a 
' friend’s wife I went with that friend to 
| visit his sick brother who was near death, 
| Entering the room where the sick man 
lay, we found 15 or 20 persons already 
there, kind and thoughtful neighbors that 
_they were. 
' Not seeing where I could do the man 
any good, I took my station as far from 
‘him as I could get, still to be in the room. 
The doctor was there, but he did not or- 
‘der anyone out. Had I been the doctor 
I should have ordered all out but one or 
two. Never five minutes passed but some 
one would go to the bedside of the sick 
man with, “Do you know me, John?” or 
something like that. Now suppose you 
‘were well, but trying to sleep, and were 
‘disturbed at such frequent intervals 
throughout the night, how long do you 
| suppose you could keep well? 


My friend and I returned to the form- 











| er’s home about 2:00 o’clock in the morn- 


ing, and his brother died before daylight. 


“Have you any other brothers?” I asked 


my host when we reached his home. 
» “Yes,” he answered. “It is too late to do 
this one any good,” I replied, “but if an- 
‘other brother is taken sick, don’t have 
any more in the room than necessary to 
wait on him.” 

The above is only one of the many in- 
stances of this kind, and only one of the 
ways well-meaning but terribly mistaken 
those they love best. And then follows: 
“Whereas, it has pleased our Heavenly 

'Father in His infinite wisdom to remove 
from our midst Brother .” ete. 

I know some persons will be shocked 

' at what I have written. Many will re- 
member the times they have annoyed 
sick persons, and will either try to justify 
themselves, or be conscience-stricken at 
the thought that they might be to blame 
for some person’s death. Had I the 
power to pass judgment on such cases I 
would probably give the Scotch verdict, 
“Not guilty, but don’t do it again.” 

R. C. CONNER. 

Walker County, Alabama. 





Texas and Two-Horse Cultivators 


[* is at least questionable whether the 
farmer of this older section of the 
country can produce cotton under present 
conditions at a profit on a basis of 14 
cents. Texas can, and that is what hurts. 
Further, they market their cotton early, 
Pahead of any glut. 

If you can by any means prevail on 
the farmer of this section to abandon the 
antiquated “one-hoss” method and operate 


'his farm, or rather see it, as a whole you 


will in my opinion have rendered him as 
There 


fairs in the business world—who look 
upon their planting operation as 10 or 20 
A mule, a 
plow, and a man, multiplied by 10 or 20 
or 80. Some of the more progressive 
farmers in this section have lately made 
2 wonderful discovery. They have dis- 


pcovered the cultivator. 


ORVILLE R. HARVEY. 
Russell County, Alabama. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 











TYRICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
Icents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
)Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
umber and size of pattern wanted. 
> Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
lains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer. months. It contains em- 
roidery designs and picture dressmak- 
hg lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
ddress Pattern Department, The Pro- 
essive Farmer. 
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“CATERPILLAR” LONG LIFE---Economy 


Tractor cost is properly figured on the basis 
of production per year. LONG LIFE then 
is a factor of primary importance in choos- 


ing your tractor. 


“Caterpillar” lasts be- 


cause it is built right to last. Correct design, 
standardized precision methods of manufac- 
ture, high grade steels, heat treating, finest 
bearings, most up-to-date engineering prac- 


“Caterpillar” 2-Ton 
The “baby” of the fam- 
ily is a giant in power 
and capacity. Weight, 
$100. Will pull 3 14- 
inch moldboard plows— 
3 to S-disc plows—10-ft. 
tandem disc harrow, etc. 
For bigger jobs there are 
bigger ‘“‘Caterpillars” — 
the Thirty and the Sixty. 


YANCEY BROTHERS we. 
550-556 Whitehall Street 


ATLANTA, GA. 


tice—these insure the long life for which 
“Caterpillar” is famous. 


“Caterpillars” convert the minimum of fuel 
into maximum of power at the drawbar. 


Translate this long life and economy of a 
operation into cost per day and compare Quicker t 
with any other source of farm power. Cheaper 


YANCEY TRACTOR CO. 
109-115 Booker Avenue 


ALBANY, GA. 








- clip and mail coupon NOW 


(No. 7) 
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Please send me your Power Farming booklet, 





| RED. Box or Street No 





Post Office 








Georgia: 
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The Collegiate Institute 


. PLEASANT, N. C. 

School of high standard for boys and young 
men. Graduates noted for exceptional records 
at College and University. Location famed 
for healthfulness. Total expenses for session 

For Catalogue, Address 


G. F. M’ALLISTER, A. M., Prin. 











The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing 
you say: “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.’ 











Woman’s Home Companion 
1 year 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year. . 
Progressive Farmer, 1 year. 
Regular price ........- 


Send Order Now to 


eat 'v e462 *eseevee 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


. .$1.00 
.. 1,00 
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. $3.00 
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MESA of 15¢ to 25¢ 


foe per Bushel 
A Ms i: Peanuts 


‘ Buyers of peanuts pay a’ 
b Ns ng 9 for better — 

¢ nuts. st year many buyers 
eS Ome * gave 15¢ to 25¢ more per 




























be a oe -for Benthall-picked 
nuts, They prefer them 
to hand picked teapens with the — all 


lective nuts and trash are taken ou 
a crop of 800 bushels, 25¢ more om bushe] 
means $200. 00 added profit.. 


Sell when 
Peanuts bring 


‘the most 


no cracked pea 


P 

, The peanuts will kee 

et in as long as t 

reshers crack the shells and 

threshed peanuts must be sold at once and at 
less than the market. - 

ith the Benthall ug ey can sell early, late or 

x the price This often means 

yt lg at Fg i yt ee ditional 
profit from a 800 bushel crop. 


= =<, Save the Peanut 


. Hay ~ worth 
3412.50 or better 
os < peracre { 


The Benthall has no cylinders 
for vines to wrap. The vines 
come out of the machine in 
excellent condition for hay. 
As a feed, peanut hay is conservatively worth 
$12.50 per acre. You lose this if you use a 
thresher Lecause a thresher grinds the vines to 
smithereens, making it unfit for feed. 

If you plant as much as 20 acres, ae save 
$2650.00 worth of hay with the Benthall. 


Earn*70 aday 


S| Pj 
rei 


Many farmers make enough 
the first year picking pea- 1 
nuts for their neighbors to pay for the Benthall. 
Seventy dollars is not an unusual profit to make 
in a day doing custom work. Many owners say 
that the profits average $1,500 per season. 


"More Mloney for Farmers” 


That is my slogan and I am going to make good 
with a Peanut Picker built better than ever 
before and seeing that é¢very grower who needs 
a Benthall and is in position to buy one,-can get 
dt. Write for g fay epee All I ask is the 
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opportunity to place the facts before you. 
C.A.Shoop Secy. 
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e Co. 





Suffolk Va. 








LEARN THE ART OF 


DRESSMAKING 


Here is a brand new book 
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OTTON Exports Heavy.—Both do- 
mestic consumption and exports of 
cotton during May established new high 
records for that month. While exports 
in May were small- 
er than in April, 
the amount of cot- 
ton used by domes- 
tic mills showed a 
partial recovery 
from the April de- 
cline. 

Domestic con- 
sumption of cotton 
and exports com- 
bined promise to 
total nearly as large a figure as the record 
crop produced last year. Exports do not 
reflect foreign consumption of cotton ac- 
curately, however. Based on the rate 
shown by recent reports, world consump- 
tion of American lint cotton in the twelve 
months ending July 31, 1927, will total 
about 15,800,000 to 16,000,000 bales com- 
pared with the production last year of 
17,977,000 bales. This means an increase 
of close to 2,000,000 bales in the world 
carry-over. 

The following figures‘ show for the 
years indicated domestic consumption and 
exports of cotton during May as well as 
for the ten months ending May 31 :— 





GILBERT GUSLER 


CONSUMED, EXCLUDING LINTERS 
(In thousands of bales, i. e., 000 omitted) 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1920 
FEE ES Per a 633 516 582 414 541 
10 months ........ 5,971 5,476 5,216 5,018 5,339 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING LINTERS 
deen GS Sad o'0 628 19 331 326 365 
i0 months -........ 10,313 7,442 7,776 5,329 6,145 


Corn Crop Likely to Be Short.—No 
report is available, as yet, as to the acre- 
age or condition of the corn crop, but the 
outlook is quite unfavorable in the princi- 
pal corn surplus states and probably has 
not yet been fully discounted by the re- 
cent advance in prices. While there is 
but little likelihood that the corn crop 
will equal the small yield produced in 
1926, feed supplies will be augmented by 
larger crops of hay and oats. The 
condition of the oats crop on June 1 
was 79.9 per cent of normal compared 
with 78.8 last year. The tame hay crop 
condition was 88 compared with 76 last 
year. Likewise, the average condition of 
pasture was 88.3 compared with 77 a 
year previous. 

Peanut Market Strengthened.—The 
peanut market has strengthened recently 
on Virginia goods. Stocks of Spanish 
peanuts are very light, but there is some 
difference of opinion as to the amount of 
stock left in the Virginia-North Carolina 
section. The most common belief is that 
stocks are moderate for this time of year 
and that if business is reasonably good 
during the summer, the carry-over at the 
beginning of the 1927 season will be very 
light... The new crop is reported to be 
in fair condition in the Southeast, is spot- 
ted in Texas, and is unsatisfactory in Vir- 
ginia, where it has been cold and wet. 

Small Fruit Crop—One of the small- 
est fruit crops in any recent year with 
the “exception” of 1921 will be harvested 
this summer unless crop prospects change 
radically for the better. Freezes, drouth 
in some sections and too much rain in oth- 
ers have taken a good-sized toll from the 
fruit crop the country over. The peach 
crop this year is expected to be only two- 
thirds as large as in 1926, the pear crop 
is estimated at only 73 per cent as large 
as that of last year, and general apple 
prospects point. to one of the lightest 
crops in years. The condition of these 
crops on June | with comparisons for 
other years was estimated as follows :— 


10-year 
June 1, 1927 June 1, 1926 average 


Peaches (per cent) 51.8 74.3 64.9 
Apples (per cent) 57.2 78.3 69.7 
Pears (per cent).. 56.9 75.8 67.6 


South’s Peach Crop Only Half That 
of 1926—Southern States expect only 
half as many peaches as were harvested 
last year. Georgia, the largest fresh peach 
shipping state, is estimated to have a 





crop of 15,000 cars compared with 18,000 


The Markets Situation 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


shipped in 1926. The Uneedas have all 
been shipped, the Early Rose are about 
gone. Carman will be marketed next. 


Prices received for peaches marketed 
so far have been favorable. 

Potatoes Drop $2 Per Bushel.—The 
reaction to the substantial advances in the 
potato market came last week, and prices 
of new stock are about $2 per bushel 
cheaper than a week ago. Demand had 
fallen off as prices soared, and when sup- 
plies began to accumulate, values declined. 

The condition of the early potato crop 
in ten states from North Carolina south 
and west to Texas and Oklahoma was es- 


timated to be 68.9 per cent of normal on | 


June 1 compared with 70.5 on June 1. 
1926. 

Trend of the Markets.—The follow- 
ing are average prices at Chicago except 
cotton at New York and peanuts at Geor- 
gia shipping points :— 


June l4, Week Year 
1927, ago ago 
Cotton, spot middling, >. ‘$ 1660 $ .1640 $ .1805 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, 10% 10% .09 
Potatoes, Nethers s Ky 
Whites, CWt. ........0008 3.15 4.85 3.45 
Hogs, average, cwt. ...... 8.90 8.85 13.95 
Steers, medium Saabees cwt. 9.80 9.70 9.10 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz...... 21 20% -29 
Butter, extras, Ib. ........ 40% 40% -39 
Corn, No, 2 mixed, bu. -99 yA 71 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .... 51% 50% 42 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .. 19.50 19.50 25.00 
tKansas and Missouri Cobblers. 





|_HOW COTTON IS FARING | 

Editor’s Note.—At this season of the 

year the question, “What is the cotton 
crop doing?” is an intensely interesting 
one to Southern farmers. During the com- 

ing weeks we shall publish each week 
the summary of weather and crop condi- 
tions as reported by the United States 
Weather Bureau. The following report 
is for the week ending June 14. 


EATHER quite generally favor- 

able for cotton, especially in latter 
part of week when widespread rains re- 
lieved drouth conditions in the Western 
Belt and showers were helpful in south- 
eastern portion, while temperatures were 
mostly seasonable. In the Carolinas and 
Georgia, progress of cotton was mostly 
excellent, though stands of late cotton 
are poor in Georgia and there are some 
complaints of grass in South Carolina 
with weevil much more active. Rather 
local rains were beneficial in the central 
Gulf States. There is considerable varia- 
tion in condition of cotton in Alabama, 
and some of the crop was again over- 
flowed in Delta sections of Mississippi, 
while some lands still flooded in Louisiana. 


“In Tennessee and-Arkansas advance 
was excellent and cultivation is good in 
the latter state. Plants are late in Okla- 
homa but growth was good during the 
week, while relief from drouth in western 
Texas was favorable. In Texas plants 
are small, but blooming and fruiting are 
fairly good; and while insects are increas- 
ing, the damage so far is slight.” 
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“I can stand a woman that spanks her 
babies, but I ain’t got no use for one that 
looks like she don’t mind doin’ it.” 

“I never had but one hen that wouldn’t 
listen to reason when I tried to break her 
of settin’, an’ she looked more like a 
rooster.” 


The Frogresstve Farmep. 


KESTER SOLDER 


Acid~-Core 
Ready to Use—Requires Only Heat 
Eliminate the trouble and loss 
caused by leaking milk cans—fix 
“emyourself! It’ s easy with Kester. 
You need only heat. It contains 
its own scientific flux inside it- 
self, and like the sap in a tree this 


flux is the life of the teak act 


free 


Complete pamphlet pre- pes 
bared by our Saas fix", 


Engineer tells in simp. 
language bow to save 
time, money and evief i! 
repairing milk cans wit 
Kester. 

CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 

4206-06 Wrightwood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


KILLS FLIES 
Easily and Cheaply 


Simple Home Prescription Cheaply and Easily 
Mixed at Home Works Like wt ic— 





Not a Poison, But. Kills 
Pests—Harmiless to oll 





Every year files cost the farmer thousands of dollars 
in loss of livestock. Who'e herds have been lost due 
to the spreading of diseases by flies. Lowered 
production and spreading of diseases have caused some 
of the world’s leading scientists to make this menace 
the object of their study 

Now, we are pleased to announce the perfection of # 
simple prescription easily prepared at home, 

will quickly rid your house, barns, and livestock of all 
these pests with no trouble at all. 5) 

ed to state it is not a poison, therefore harmless 
stock, but it is fatal to flies of all kinds rod such 
pests as chiggers, a and moths. pre- 
scription is so powerful as a repellant that m.. will not 
come near stock or buildings wi where it has been used. 
It has no offensive odor, will not gum, burn or stain, 
or injufe atimals’ coats, yet it is a simple and cheap 
prescription easily prepared bi home 

As soon as this di 

availed themselves of the opportunity of testing if, 
and so sure are we this discovery will quickly 
rid your entire place of all insect pests we offer to 
send any reader of this paper a full size $2.00 pre- 
scription for only $1.00. With this as a base you can 
mix at home enough to last an entire season "nal be 
free from these pests. 

Furthermore, you need send no oie tok ar Sar 
and address to Mutual Laboratories, 
East 10th St, City, M 
scription will ‘be mailed 

pay the postman only $1.00 a postage. 
fer. send $1.00 now and we pay post 
use according to the simple directions, 
of thirty — you dé not find the insect pests have 
vanished prescription costs you nothing. Over 
100,000 cormeee and dairymen now use this simple and 
cheap home preparation to wage their war on flies. 
Try it at our risk. Write today. 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 








a 





ERE is a quotation from a letter 
: I have just received from a friend 
‘of our family. I want to pass it on to 
you :— 
“Whatever of good 
comes to you, be it 
little or great, think 
of it as coming di- 
rectly from God. 
For everything that 
brings you quiet joy, 
or peace, or true de- 
light, be it merely 
the smile on the face 
“ae of a child, or the 
DR. HOLLAND nightly closing of 
; your eyes in sleep; 
it some worthy action well done, or 
ithe timely lift of a friendly hand; be it 
gong or sermon, beauty, art or science; 
for every good that comes to you let 
some thought of God ring through the 
nermost rooms of your heart of hearts. 
“Do this faithfully, and soon you, too, 
will find yourself so frequently in the 
new company of ‘happiness that life will 
beginning anew.” 
That is a sentiment as true as it is 
beautiful. 
“Thank you”-is not in the word book 
of fools. Boors know it not. The un- 
thinking are strangers to it. Only the 
igentle and the kind know it. 


There are two words that are the base 
stones upon which to found a home. The 
first is love and the other is thank you. 


The pigs root and grunt beneath the 
oak tree, crunch the acorns that fall from 
the friendly branches, but never say, “Old 
tree, I thank you.” The reason is that 
they are pigs. It makes me think of a 
question asked me by a small boy, “Why 
do pigs eat so much?” When I gave up, 
he amgwered, “So that they can make 
hogs of themselves.” 


When men do great things, such as 
flying across the Atlantic Ocean, people 
throng by millions to show their grati- 
wie, and the hero reads his glory in a 
Mation’s eyes. Is his deed of any finer 
Quality than the conduct of the father 
nd mother of a family through long 
years of working and praying, It is not. 

is only unusual. 

When men and women have learned to 
hank each other for the graces and 
fourtesies of every-day life, they have 
one a long way on the road to perfect 
happiness. 
| When sons and daughters can think of 
he blessings brought to them by the love 
nd fidelity of parents, and thankfully 
bpreciate the sacrifices made in their be- 
half, Satan will have a hard run for his 
Money to corrupt their souls. 


When finite minds learn to look up 
stingly and thankfully through the 
ich blessings of each day, to the Giver 
all Good and perfect gifts, the old 


tle nature and culture of the angelic. 


I predict that when we understand the 
ture of the good, we shall learn to spell 
with one O— God. 





FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES _| 


E LOVE Him, because He first 
loved us.—I John 4:19. 
And he answered, Fear not; for they 
t be with us are more than they that 
fe against us.—II Kings 6:16. 











This /asting film of © 


Tougher OIL 


“ 


resists 
both heat and friction! 


F you could look inside your motor 

while it is running at full speed you 
would understand why an oil must be 
tough to do its job properly. For it must 
withstand scorching engine heat—rapid- 
fire hammering of moving metal parts. 
It must have the strength, enduranceand 
stamina to hold up mile after mile— 
hour after hour. 


The improved Pan-Am Oil has tough- 
ness built into it. It resists engine heat 
better because it already resisted intense 
heat in the manufacturing process. It is 
made of paraffin base crude— specifically 
to meet the demands of modern motors. 


Stop at a Pan-Am dealer and say “Pan-Am 
Oil.”” You’ll notice the difference—and 
so will your motor. 


vy 7 v 


And Clean GASOLINE! 


Pan-Am Gasoline is clean gasoline=carefully 
processed and purified to make it so. This clean 
fuel means added miles to the gallon. Get it at 
the familiar cream-colored Pan-Am pumps. 


‘Pan «American ‘Petroleum (orporation 








. Think I’m bluffing 
answer this ad and show me up. 
i for Managers. The “W. 


pag med sells on sight. ust 
TOM WALKER 
DEPT. + PITTSBURG P 





ill All Flies! ™snzue’” 
oe eS = 


KILLER attracts 


from your dealer. 





~—Photo by A. G. Varela, Courtesy U. 8. 
Forest Service, 


HAROLD SOMERS Brooklyn WN; ¥, 


Mr. Farmer, 


They go into 475,000 Farm Homes each Week 
Looking for good bargains, and they can be of help to you. 


bargains for You 








If you want to sell they can also be of help. Write us for Rates 


for Advertising in our Classified Columns. 








Write the Nearest Office 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and FARM WOMAN 


DALLAS, TEXAS RALEIGH, N. C. MEMPHIS, TENN. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











Why not let the CLASSIFIED ADS of 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER hunt 








ie tbe 





e{Farmers Exchange lm 


CASH WITH ORDER 





Alabama, 
also. 
GE department. 





State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 


i 5 o> Spee pane Baten te Deere ee ees 
er, AA vertisers to use 


rat 


and Florida, but it will pay many ad 
table shows 


Each ini number or 
advertisement for four weeks will cost “heme times what one week 


tates per word for advertist 
amount counts as a word. 

















Address Ad 











Pigs—Rregistered, guaranteed. 


immune, 
Auburn Heights Farm, “Opelika, Alabama. 


Big, bright Italian 


Rye eee He ae: 3% 12, $1.80. Alig Ae 
fresh Honey. York Bee Company, 





o. I. C. 
and grade 0. I. C. White Chester pigs, 
Rr yg hy RAM R-N Farm, 
Alexander City, Ala. 





ae 


and cheapest Bee Hives 
'ribbee 


Best and 
for catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, 
Miss. 





CORN _MARVESTER 





POLAND-CHINAS 
Spotted Poland Chinas.—Bred sows and young stock. 
W. D. Wilbanks, Rambhurst, Ga. 
For Sale—Big type Poland China; 
giits. W. V. Summerville, Aliceville, Ala 
Big Bone Poland China pigs, 8 weeks old; best of 
breeding. ‘Riverside 8 . Sycamore, Ala. 








choice lot of 





man’s Corn man’s pace 
3 with bundle tying atiachment. catalog 


showing pictures of harvester. Process “Ce. 
Kansas. 





KODAK FINISHING 


Wanted.—Kodak films to develop and print. 4c 
each print, no charge for developing. Reno 8t 











JERSEYS 
ions bulls and heifers; registered. Goff Mercantile 
Enterprise, Ala. 





Co. 











Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 








| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


ARAN AS 
Northeast Arkansas ealling you to diversified 
farming. Corn, vm a fruit, cotton, livestock. 
Hard wood Sg finest Tland. LEasy terms. 
The Vail- Donaldson Co. , Jonesboro, Ark. 


PLANTS 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 

Tomato and Cabbage plants c.o.d., $1 per. 1,000, 
KE. W. Lampkin, Thomasville, Ga. 

Cabbage and Tomato plants, 
1,000, charges collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
view Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 

PLANTS, LARGE OPEN FIELD GROWN 

——~ | varieties. Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; Col- 

lards 75c; Tomato $1; Porto Rico Potato 

$1.75; Bell Pepper $1.50; Onion $1.25. Good 
plants, prompt shipment. Quitman Potato 

Co., Quitman, 




















leading varieties: $1 
Fair- 








POTATOES 


Government inspected Porto Rico Potato plants: 
$1.50, 1,000. W. B. McGiohon, Bristol, Ga. 

Improved red skin Porto Rico plants, $1.50 thou- 
sand; shipped c.o.d. BR. L. Taylor, Alma, Ga. 

Porto Rican Potato plants, 75c per thousand. -Guar- 
antee prompt shipment. G. L. Seat. Baxley, Georgia. 


Rico Potato plants, pink yellow: 5,000, 
10,000, $7.50; 1,000 postpaid, di. John B. 
mgerald, Ga. 

















BABY CHICKS 


8 CENTS AND UP 
Account fine hatches and lower egg prices we can 
li Empire Quality chicks after 





Bulle, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


Free developing of roll films. High glossy 

Be to 5c. Bromberg & Co., authorized Eastman agents, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Roll Films Developed . 

l5c; prints 3c to 6c. es es 
Birmingham, Ala. 








For Sale.—Jersey bulls at very reasonable price; 
two or three high grade, purebred, registered bull 
calves, Raleigh strain; also one bull in service. James 
Morton, Rt. 2, Pinson, Ala. 


For Sale.—Registered Jersey bull calves from best 
blood lines. Prices reasonable to encourage breeding 
of purebred Jersey cattle in Alabama. Spring Lake 
Farms, Robert Jemison, Jr., Owner, Birmingham, Ala. 


SHEEP 
Southdown 











og A ag sheep: Fox Brothers, 


Sevierville, 





No discount, on on 


order from OMPIRE so He 
Hogansvtile, Ga 


Through honesty, faithfulness, square dealing and 
truthful advertising, the famous Trail’s End strain 
White Leghorns ‘were founded. They originated from 
Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 came in 365 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—Young bulls, 
best breeding. : spring pigs. Gayoso 
Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


WOLVES 








Kodak By Enlarged—5x7 a le, Roll de- 
veloped, six pri posteards, 25c. Commer- 
cial Stadio, Box 547A, Carthage, 

or any picture and one dollar. 
will make on three genuine 3x7 half tone photogr: 
five dollar value, i back guarantee. Moss & 
Co., Box P F, Tyler, Te 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Yardwide Drilling, postpaid 10c. 45- 
Mattress, freight paid, $6.95. Atco am tn. 
Georgia. 
———e 


Inventions commercial br have you? Adem 
Wisher Mig. Co., 545 Roright St.. St. Louis, Mo. 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne a South Care 
linean), ns art Patent Lawyer, ey ‘Meaill Bldg., 
Washington. D. C. Honorable methods. 























For Sale.—Three wolves of big type, perfectly tame, 
18 months old, and three two months old. A. L. 
Mi 





chicks also. One million chicks for 1927. 
of satisfied customers, hundreds of testimonials. Write 
for new low price, literature, certificate of afeergnene 
and pictures. 40 years experience. Trail’s d Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


LEGHORNS 
Summer Sale Tancred Strain White Leghorns. poe 
birds direct an Tancred $2.50 and $0; - 


ling hens $1.50 and $2; eight and ten weeks old a 
lets $1 ahd as 10, Write Douglas Farms, Cordova, Ala. 








tehell, Mist, Ark. 
DOGS 


Fine Rat Terrier pups for sale, $5 and $10. E. C. 
Snodgrass, Scottsboro, Ala 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Learn Stenography at home in spare time. 
writer free or installments if desired. PFS-1 M 
Telegraphy — & Business College, Sandersville, Ga, 


"SPRAY MATERIALS 











Collies, Eng'ish Shepherds; blacks and browns. E. 
A. Ricketts, Kincaid, Kansas. 

Highly bred German Police dog puppies, registered 
aser’s name. Chevy Chase Farm, Hunte- 


in purch 
ville, Ala. 








WYANDOTTES 


18 beautiful White Wyandottes, 3 months old, $1.25 
each, if all are taken. Mrs. T. V. White, Livingston, 


LIVESTOCK 








Airedale pups; males $10; females $7.50. Oorang 
strain, pedigree furnished. Write R. Griffith 
Buchanan, Ga. 

For Sale.—One English Bull dog, good size, two 
years old; white with little brindle. Will catch any 
cow or hog: good fighter. First $25 gets him. City 

et, Iron City, Ga, 








CHESTER WHITES 





Porto 
ee: . 
. Fit 
oune Potato Plants: Treated, 1.25 
mailed, gna 4 $4.50; 
$7.50; 25,000. $17.50. Major oat Plant 
te 1, Gainesville, , Ga. 


imoverte. Porto Ricans, Nancy s and ~ Barly 
Trium: Potato plants: $1.25 per ee 5,000 or 
more $1 per 1,000. Prompt service; satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Altman Plant Co., Alma, Gn. 


[ee Porto Rico Potato plants. Millions ready. 
per thousand; over 5,000 at $1. First class 
ll full count, shipments absolutely guar- 
anteed. We are reliable, have your banker look us 
up. Ameriean Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—For immediate shipment. 
Potato plants, genuine, treated and inspected Porto Rico, 
em Jersey, Jersey Sweet and 

per 1,000; xy $5. We ship first 


Hio.000.) i 











Farms, Val- 





NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen 
Coneord Nursery, a 25, Concord, Ga. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan ornamentals. Large stock. 
= | varieties. Prices Tight. Salesmen wanted. Con- 

cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Company. Lumberton, Miss. 

Peach trees $5.00 per 100 and wp; Apple trees $7.50 

100 and = I direct 





wanted. 











shrubs. Free cat 
, Box 108, Clovetands Tenn. 


SEEDS 


BEANS 
For Sale.—Laredo Beans, $3 bushel. Chas. Hiley. 
Marion, Ala. 

Early Speckle Velvet Beans, 
Peas $1.50. Jack Burch, Chester 
“Last call. Sacrifice price to small 
maining stocks. Otootans, $3; Laredos, S255:  Biloxis, 
$1.90; Mammoth Yellows, $2. Few peas and velvet 
beans. Pia se ceed Cleveland Seed Farms, St. Mat- 

thews, 8. 














a *4 bushel; Mixed 


ma 





CHUFAS 


For Sale.—Recleaned Chufas seed, (38. 00) ‘eight dol- 
tare per bushel, cash with order; f.o.b. L. Sum- 
mers, Williston, Pia. 

CROTALARIA 


For Sale.—Crotalaria seed, $1 per pound; 76,000 
3 pounds plant an acre. C aria 

















Sound Mixed Peas, $1.55 per 
order. H. B. & Olin J, Salley, Salley, 8. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel; scarified 
Clover, 95% pure, $5.50. Bags free. George 


Bweet 
Bowman, Concordia, Kans. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 

















Leghorns: $8.50; 
100% live idler 


Barred Rocks, Reds, English 
heavy mixed $7.50. po: 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, 





Quality Chicks. eae layers. Leading 
. _ $6.25 hundred up. Catalog free Mathis 
Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 

Accredited Chicks 6c up—Lowest pies in 15 years; 
SUR varieties. World's best eying s Free cata- 
ee Booth F wet ee , Clinton. Mo. 

iama Lacon heavy 
mixed 10, 8: Hg ha ig yy eg An- 


White dl nal Black ae: 
Sit Saupet Hatcherice, Elgin “town, 

















Chester Whites won six of = eleven —_— — 
cluding grand ch onship dressed 
1924 International Show at Chicago. This is - veal 
test of merit. Get the best. Registered pigs. Boggy 
Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 


DUROC-J EYS 


Registered alee immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 





| MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTO SUPPLIES 


a Pa. a ge me — quality ; 
; nobby tread. Cord clincher, $4.50; 30x3%, 
# 25. Nobby tread cord balloon, straight side, 29x4.40, 
$6.95. Order express or parcel pay when received, 
Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 








SAVE YOUR COTTON 
Security Two-in-One Dust will control 
Fleas and Weevils> Write us. 
THE J. W. WOOLFOLK CO. 
Fort Valley, Ga. 


TOBACCO 








Leaf . —Good. 
T6c; 5, 2: = $1.75. 


. @weet, Chewing, 3 pounds 
Smoking, 3 pounds 50c; 5, The; 
10, $1, 25. ted Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 





—— =e er ewing, 5 pounds 
$1; 10, $1.75. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
when received. United Farmers, Bardwell, ae 

best long j 

$1.40; 10, bs 50. .— 

Henalin, Sharon, 





Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed 
low red leaf chewing: 5 pounds 
=e me 5 ark 





satisfaction. .O. D. Collier Pool, 
erence: Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; 
D. Biggs. 


Postmaster, 





Specially Designed for Work Trucks 


Te Hood Heavy Duty Tire G2 x 6) will add to the 
efficiency and life of your truck. Save as the grief 
of under size tires and cost less in the end. 


Hood tires put more rubber on the road — where it is 
needed. 


If you figure cost per mile you will use Hoods. 


Made by: Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by: Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


Look for the Hood Arrow 








BALLOON TIRES—HEAVY DUTY TIRES—SOLID TIRES _ 








SS 
- il 











CLASSIFIED ADS 











Serve ooustbelly every day and everybody some day. They are active little messen- 





gers waiting to help you. 
When you want extra money, use classified ads to turn your 3 into CASH. 


Semebody wants to buy what you have to sell. Te 
Rates are given ae a our classified 


ti 
ee 


Send us your order for our next issue. 
page. 


ew Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, Birmingham, Ala 


il them about 





| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


ee: Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
get permanent government position. Write him 
immediately, 

Good cook, clean housekeeper, cow to 
in family; good home for right party. 
Shaw, Merchant, Guin, Ala. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost 
you is small, No negroes taken. ‘or free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


| AGENTS WANTED =| 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — sone wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 

a. Fruit trees and eee for Griffin Mure 
A. J. Weldon, eee ee sony wee 
“Saas free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfume 
and spectalties. samW onderfully profitable. LaDerms 

Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


be received by 








milk; three 
Write Le 























re, sot ut 


Lindbergh to President here, 
book none better. $20 per day, outfit free, best terms, 
Austin Jenkins, Washington, D. C. . 
er 
ary. » 


n J 





We start you without « dollar. Soaps, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecess 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 





We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and expenses 


introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. Bas 
Beach Company, Dept. A-79, Chippewa Fails, Wise- 





Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sel 
patent — for instantly mending leaks in all utei-~ 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
701, p——*., | le A 
A PAYING POSITION OPEN 
to representative of character. Take or- 
ders shoes- ei A dives to wearer. Good 
income. Perman Write now. 
TAN NERS. SHOE MFG. CO. 
5-252 C Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our new nag device Ngo and dries wi 
sweeps, Fg walls, scrubs, mops. Complete 
costs less brooms. Over half profit, Harpe 
Brush Works 205 3rd rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 








Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. 
fruit and ornamental trees and help make the 
more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our terms @ 
salesmen, Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, G& 


Hosiery free and $12 daily. Sell nesionaliy = eg 
P Silk Hosi Experience 


4 ues, 
‘sample outfit mailed Tinedlao- 
Co., 208 W. Monroe, Dept. FP 











Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling ig Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoist® 
All brass. Throws continuous stream. Reteblibes 35 
years. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Box Cll, Johns 
town, Ohio. 

Drinket—New way soft drink, 1%e per glass. De- 
licious, satisfying. er pack le. 


jage, no 
—Big money summer sales. Pull sized 
pacakage oo oan as sample 10c M. T. Swann, 
Brentwood, Md. 
Agents.—New plan, makes it easy to 

to 00.00 weekly, pleas Be 
= capital or 

anuf . Write now for 0 
Shirts, Broadway, New York. 
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June 25, 1927 


Summer in the Poultry Yar 
2 By J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


pg reeepenuge hot, dry weather causes 
birds to be quite uncomfortable un- 
less quarters, equipment and surround- 
ings are made as ideal as possible and 
best management 
practices are exer- 
cised. Unless flocks 
are properly man- 
aged, egg production 
will drop, young 
stock will not de- 
velop satisfactorily 
and mortality will be 
greater among all 
ages. Most diseases 
and parasites ate 
more prevalent and troublesome daring 
the hot summer months. 





I 

Greens and Succulents.—One of the 
first summer requirements is a bountiful 
and continual supply of green feeds. Al- 
falfa is the best for sections where it will 
grow well. Young oats, rye, or barley 
can be grown throughout the summer. 
Birds do not relish these grains when 
they get tall or dry and tough. Field 
peas and soybeans will produce the most 
summer grazing in many sections. Cab- 
bage and collards can be grown almost 
anywhere and will prove a good crop 














PRESERVE EGGS 





open in front the entire length. If drop- 
ping boards are used, openings should be 
made above and below so as to furnish a 
bountiful supply of fresl} air and cool 
air at all times. 

The ventilator at the top should be 
near the roof. Roosts enough should be 
supplied so that birds will not be crowd- 
ed. Dropping boards should be cleaned 
at least twice a week. Droppings and 
other material removed from house 
should not be used.on the soil to which 
birds have access. 

Shade, either natural or artificial, 
should be available at all times. Many 
poultrymen allow birds to stay under the 
house during the day. When this prac- 
tice is allowed, a thorough cleaning 
should be given under the house occa- 
sionally. Mite infestation often starts in 
such places and these are neglected when 
general cleanings are given. Thus a con- 
stant breeding place and distributing cen- 
ter is maintained and mites cannot be 
controlled. Old fences and trees, where 
birds roost, are often breeding places for 
mites and are generally overlooked. 




















IN WATER GLASS 


First take one quart of commercial water glass or sodium silicate and add to 
1ine quarts of clean boiled water. Powr this over the eggs which have been care- 


fully placed in an earthenware or enamel container. 
winter is assured. 


or cellar and a supply of fresh eggs for 


where permanent or temporary pastures 
canhot be maintained. Green crops are 
slightly laxative and are good appetizers 
and will help greatly to keep birds of all 
ages im good condition during the hot 
summer months. 
Il 

Quarters.—Every effort should be 
made to furnish ideal roosting, ranging 
and resting quarters. Houses should be 


PUREBRED POULTRY | 
WHITE LEGHORN | f5t? ret shewnes 


of 8-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs, etc. Trap- 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 27 years. 
Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and special price 
bulletin free. I ship C.O.D. and guarantee satisfaction, 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 980 Union. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Purebred Pullets For Sale 


White Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. Barred 
Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Several hundred year- 
ling White Leghorn hens, now laying 70%. Write or 


wire for pric 
c. 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

















es. 
A. NORMAN, Dr. 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


\, HOLSTEINS 
5,-more Calves! 
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* + sape 
produce lar 
anc “Suur'te an < Ya Hol. 
steincharacteristic. 


HOLSTEINCEFRIESIAN 


Ass OC?rATIO: 


‘Chicago, Illinois 


Spotted Poland - Chinas 


st Spot a pigs 
, Double inoculated. 7 to 9 weeks old $15.00 each. 











Ballard & Wells, P.O. Box 153, Cullman, Ala. 


Set aside in a cool room 


The soil in the yards or in the vicinity 
of homes where free range is given 
should be turned quite often and limed 
at least once and preferably twice a year. 


Nests should be kept free from para- 
sites and well padded with litter. Nests 
should be so placed that the sun will not 
shine directly on them and should be as 
cool and comfortable as possible. If hens 
are laying outside of the nest there is 
something wrong with the placing, the 
construction, or the condition of the nest. 


Broody Hens.—A hen allowed to re- 
main broody will soon be out of produc- 
tion and not paying her board. A hen 
that gets broody several times im a sea- 
son should be marketed as an wndesir- 
able. Broody hens that are confined 
should be well supplied with cool water 
and laying mash. Scratch grain, espec- 
ially corn, should be fed sparingly. Only 
cool, well ventilated locations for broody 
coops should be used. 


Culling should be started in earnest. 
Many of the poor producers will stop 
laying during the next few weeks. Such 
birds should be disposed of as soon as de- 
tected. These poor producers will be con- 
spicuous because of their laziness, pig- 
ment color, and especially because of 
their molting. Such birds can be disposed 
of without lowering the egg production. 
Feed cost will be lowered and the pro- 
ducers will have more room and 
attention. Meat prices will not go higher 
for several months, but will probably 
drop. Under the circumstances, early 
marketing of poor producers is advisable. 


IV 


Unused Equipment.—Now that the 
incubation and breeding season is over, 
equipment not. being used should be 
cleaned and placed in a safe, out-of-the- 






way place for next season. Where hot, 
water equipment is used it should be 
drained. It is a good idea to fill it with 
fresh water and drain it again to remove 
any rust or sediment. Oil lamps and 
tanks should be emptied and wicks should 
be removed. Thermometers shoald be 
packed in cotton, excelsior or any good 
packing material and put away for safe- 
keeping. Brooders, incubators, etc, should 
be crated if kept in places where damage 
might result otherwise, 


As soon as chicks have outgrown small 
drinking fountains, hoppers, etc., this 
equipment should be disinfected, cleaned 
and packed away for next season. Loss 
each year due to neglect of equipment is 
enormous and a little thought and time 
will eliminate most of it. A doflar saved 
is a dollar made. 


| THE NEWSPAPERS SAY— 








UBLIC sentiment is undergoing a 

rapid change as regards the conserva- 
tion of timber. As is often the case, we 
waited too long to become aroused, but 
much can still be done. We can save the 
present timber supply. We can encourage 
reforestation. The greatest menace to 
the timber resources of the state is the 
fool with fire. Keep out fires and in a 
few years nearly every landowner will 


have a cash income from his timber. As | ¥ 


has been said over and over again, Geor- 
gia has thousands of acres of land that 
should be growing timber.—The Jackson 
(Ga.) Progress Argus. 


* * * 


Protect manufacture by a tariff and pro- 
tect labor by keeping out foreign immi- 
grants that would cut wages; but give the 
farmer some protection also. Find some 
way by which his stuff may be made more 
valuable to him just as manufactured arti- 
cles are made more valuable to the pro- 
ducer of these articles. The only an- 
swer given the farmer has been for’ him 
to make more stuff for sale. Tell the 
manufacturer to make more stuff instead 
of getting the benefit of tariff walls—tell 
labor to work harder mstead of shutting 
out competition. See what answer you 
get; yet that is the answer given the 
whole basic industry—farming. Give the 
farmer some protection also.—From edi- 
torial in Cobb County, (Ga.) Times. 


| ALABAMA PRESENTS FOUR | 
CLUB HEROES | 








7] 





(Concluded from page 7) 


had been waiting for an opportunity. “I 
was,” said he, “the happiest boy imagin- 
able. I could hardly wait to feed her 
every morning and night.” 


In the spring he prepared his acre for 
cotton. He was enthusiastic, but admits 
that he lost some of his enthusiasm dur- 
ing the hot summer months. However, 
his enthusiasm returned when in the fall 
he was rewarded with 1,200 pounds seed 
cotton, his profit being $18. Sales of pigs 
brought him $75. He started a savings 
account. 


The next year, 1923, he had cotton and 
corn, and made 1,300 pounds seed cotton 
and 48 bushels of corn. He cleared $30 
on his cotton and $25 on his corn. 


The third year, 1924, he carried three 
projects—cotton, corn, and pigs. He made 
1,250 pounds seed cotton, 30 bushels of 
corn, and sold pigs for $37.75. 


During his fourth year, 1925, he car- 
ried cotton, corn, pig, calf, and dairying. 
In 1926 he was in cotton, pig, corn, and 
dairy clubs. With each of these projects 
he has succeeded. He now owns animals 
and other farm products valued at $650. 


Clifton gives much credit to his father, 
his mother, and to his county agent, Jolin 
Blake. Later L. C. Rew became assistant 
county agent, and he, too, has worked 
with him. 

Clifton has four certificates and one 
diploma. He plans to enter the agricul- 
tural college at Auburn in 1928 and stay 


Norman’s prolific layers. 











Simple Home Prescription Works 
—Not a Poison But Fatal to Insect 
ests—Harmless to 


Stock. : 
ci deals tn, toms, veto 


and lowered milk production. Leading scientists 


made this menace the object of study. 





Te 
254i 


stock 


for only $1. Wih this base you can at 

e en to be Tree from t pests—or you ean 
sell half of % to a friend and thereby get yours free. 
ou_need send no money. your name and address 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
LOWEST PRICES ON 


Riverside Chicks 


25 50 100 500 1 
Wh. and Br. Leghorns $3.25 $5.50 $10.00 $48.75 00 
8.C. Bhode Isl. Reds.. 3.75 6.50 12, 58.75 ef 
9.50 00 











by our regu- 
guarantee; we hatch no other 
kind. Write for 48-page free catalog 
and lowest prices on all breeds and 
strains, Our popular 72-page poultry 
book free to sort customer. 


ULLETS ae 
Ask for illustrated folder and prices 
on pullets and erels raised from 
famous quality Riverside Chicks, 
also our pedigreed breeders. 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
R.F.D. No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


Shep sss. 


Great savings 1h cost to produce chicks now pa ‘ 
to you, Thousands of Norman's chicks for June. Result 
of 12 successful try years. Leading poultrymen in 
every Southern state and county attribute success to 
Wonderful vitality. No wait- 
ing. Big hatch every hour. A wire starts your order to- 
day. C.0.D, if you like. es eee an — Inge’ 
1 


lar 





REGUS. POT. CFB, 





NEW LOW PRICES 25 1000 
Anc.,W. & Br. Leghorns $3.50 $6.00 $ 9.75 $47.50 $ 95 
Rocks, Reds, Buff Orps.. 3.75 7.00 12.00 57.50 110 
Wh. Wyand., Wh. Orps . 4.00 7.50 13.50 62.50 120 
Mixed for Broilers .... 3.25 5.50 9.50 45.00 85 
Helpful catalog, with new brooding ideas; also year’s 
subscription to Poultry Success. Winter layers are from 
June chicks, Now is the time. Write or wire. 

C. A. NORMAN, Box 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








Baby Chicks 


Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 
an pay postman 
the rest after Guget 
chicks. Pure bred stock selected by ex 


KENTUCKY 


views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, My. 




















Brahmas 100..... 
DIXIE POUL 


tO camenem Blooatested 


“an 
Roos. Wand. Wi ligase Grea, 1 








tev Fans, Box 





Prompt shipment, postpaid. 
White 


Leghorns, Large Assorted ....$2.75 $4.50,$ 8.00 

. netens, es 8.25 5.50 10.00 

8 to 12 week pullets, 70¢ and Our catalog is an 
~ U Hattiesburg, Miss. 








in college until he completes a course in 
agriculture. 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 















CROWN GASOLINE 


7 etki, 
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ROWN GASOLINE starts 
tractors easily. It quickly 


warms them up to full- 





power efficiency—lets 


you get right into the 















2 7 | field whether you run on 


gasoline or switch over to 
Fire Proof Oil [Kerosene]. 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 


© 1927 AUTOMOBILE ROAD MAPS of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky and Mississippi may be had Free at any of our service stations. 
























Ih TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS dl - 
{| YOU MUST SAY || ] | Cc K § 


| 
Ja ee __ | eee 
= SS = | OVERALLS | 

GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ [ll Diceesespemmens 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


‘Don’t risk wood shingles,”* says | SEND FOR JOUR NEW BUILDING ROOK tells 

rad Mr. J. P. Artley. ‘‘Sparkm set | rage pon, fall about Roofing and Siding and 
fire to wood shingle Roof: My gives valuable building information. 
and I t all I had in the | Write today for your free copy. 


house 
eee soeee 368,92 “Brerwear” @teel We have just about enough 


: WRITE FOR 
p . Pr FREE SAMPLES | Toofing to fill orders, at our 
a entan ROOFING) ‘‘Just oa Bevtes 3 Rave Free sawmues | "<tne cut prices, for the next 








win cid j 
tt FREE 
P 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and we will mail you a pair of 


Finck’s Red-Bar Overalls free of charge as 
soon as we secure his order. 


W. M. Finck & Co. 




























oom as” ak 30 days—then we meer have to raise our prices. at, me. 
} thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- pew Bn 4 for, big tree sampler—recting book Dallas, Texas Dalton, Ga 
{ gummed we i has such @ reputation for | or 1,000 enn ae tat coe ee rns nna Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 
} Send for sample. factory price. Get guaranteed, fireproof roofing 
























COSTS LESS THAN] We sell DIRECT FROM OUR | direct from the factory, freight paid. And 
wooo BIG ROOFING FACTORY— | keep in your own pocket the promis others 
TO YOU. our roofing costs | would get. Address 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 


Dept. P. vannah, Ga. 





DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write For Catalog and 
Free Booklet on 
“ADVANTAGES OF 
RICHER CREAM” 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 


No. 2 Si ; 
ee { Mage 8 
porate * F.O.B. Ailanta 
DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 111 ATLANTA, GA. 





















ALSO COUNTERS 
Sunday-school Teacher—‘“What are the 
things that count most in this life?” 


Small Boy (fresh from a visit to his dad’s 
store)—‘Adding machines.”—The Progressive 
Grocer 


THE WORST EVIL 


“What could be more sad,” asked the 
school teacher, “than a man without a 
country?” 

“A country without a man,” answered the 
flapper-to-be, brightly.—Good Hardware. 


OR WORDS TO THAT EFFECT 


Teacher—‘‘Willie, what was it Sir Walter 
Raleigh said when he placed his cloak on 
the muddy road for the beautiful queen to 
walk over?” 

“Step on it, kid!” 


BETTER EGGS 


A rooster by perseverance rolled an ostrich 
egg into the chicken yard. He called the 
hens and said: 

“Now I’m not casting any insinuations or 
reproaching any of you hens, but I just 
want you to see what is being done in other 
places.” 

DISCOVERY 

A little boy from the city was playing in 
a strip of woods with some of his country 
cousins when suddenly he came upon a box 
with several condensed milk cans in it. 

“Hey, fellows, come here quick,” yelled the 
city kid, “I’ve found a cow’s nest!’’—Ten- 
nessee Farmer. 

PUSH 

A wealthy motorist drove up to a gasoline 
station in the South, 

“Hey, boy!” he called. “I want some gas- 
oline. Get a move on you! You'll never get 
anywhere in this world unless you push. 
When I was young I pushed, and that got 
me where I am now.” 

“Well, boss,” said the lazy country boy, 
“I reckon as how you'll have to push again, 
’cause we ain’t got a drop of gas in the 
place.” 

FATHER’S CHANGE 
Willie (to his father who had recently may 
ried the second time)—“There’s a shop 
High Street just like you, daddie.” 
Father—‘Shop like me? What do yc" 
mean?”’ 
Willie (getting near the door)—“Why, it 
under entirely new management.’”’—Edinburgu 
Scotsman. 


UNDER SUSPICION 
One afternoon a stranger debarked from 
train at a hustling town in the West a 


headed up the street. Finally he.met a mi: 
whoa looked like a native. 
“Pardon me,” said the stranger, “are you 


resident of this town?” 
“Yes, sir,’ was the ready rejomder of the 
other. “I have been here something like fifty 
years. What can I do for you?” 

“I am looking for a criminal iawyer,” re- 
sponded the stranger. “Have you one here?” 
“Well,” said the native, reflectively, “we 
think we have, but we can’t prove it on him.” 
—Washington Herald. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


| By J. P, ALLEY —Covseigh*, 1927, by 
| ars Bell Syn.iicate, Inc. 
\ amepnionlenel 


) PICKIN’ BERRIES AIN’ 
NO HAHD JoB BUT HIT } | 
MAKE MAH JAWS SO | 


TIAHED!! 
yy. 

















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Ain’ no sense bein’ skeered uv a proms 
nent man—ef he a big man he ain’ gwine 
hurt you, en ef he a Vil man he caint 
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hurt youl! 
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